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Hold, hold! It’s all very well to prefer one Armstrong vinyl floor 
to another, but let it not come to mortal combat. Palatial Corlon, if wc may 

attempt to arbitrate the controversy, is far better than Tessera Corlon — in certain circumstances. But Tessera 
is vastly superior to Palatial in others. It’s a matter of taste, not of life and death. So put up the lances, please. 
To those who have not yet taken sides, wc will gladly send samples of both Tessera and Palatial, in the hope 
you will like them both. Write to Armstrong, 6111 Weston Rd., Lancaster, Pa. In Canada, Dept. lll-S, Box 919, 
MontreaL P. Q- ■ Palatial and Tessera Corlon arc two of the famous (A)'mstrong | vinyl| floors 



The more a road resembles spaghetti, the better 
Valiant likes it. 

Technical reasons. Resilient torsion bars in front, 
asymmetrical leaf springs in rear, and other hard-to- 
spell suspension features glue Valiant to curves. 

But you don’t need a Ph.D. from M.l.T. to appreciate 
the way the new 1962 Valiant takes tussle out of turns, 
trauma out of trips. Just a couple laps around the block 
—you’ll get the Idea. 

There’s a lively 101-horsepower engine up front 
that's mighty nice to have. too. Most other compacts 
simply don’t offer this much oomph, except at extra 
cost. Makes a difference on hills, makes a difference 
when you want to pass. 


For all its virtues. Valiant is basically bashful about 
spending money. Your money, we mean. You’d swear 
Valiant's mother was frightened by a service station, 
the way Valiant shuns gas pumps, oil changes, and 
grease racks. 

Tell you what: how about driving and pricing a Valiant 
this week? Your Plymouth-Valiant dealer is naturally 
the gentleman to see. 

You'll find one good turn deserves another— and 
another— in a '62 Valiant. 

Nobody beats VALIANT for value! 

Quality-engineered by Chrysler Corporation 


Built to last longer 

than most people 
keep their car 



The Dual 90 . . . built with Xygen Coni anti Odessa 
Rubber . . . cannot be made with conventional 
materials. Twin treads to give you all you want 
from a tire. It is designed, to last longer than 
any tire ever built. 
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Yachlsnian Gilbert Whuul vis- 
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The only binoculars optically designed for use 
with or without eyeglasses or sunglasses. 
Practically double the field of view. 

Carl Zeiss Binoculars are the only small-sized binoculars 
with 20 optical elements. Achieve sharpness and clarity over 
the entire field of view... Withstand all climatic conditions. 
Models 8x30-B, 7x50-B and 8x50-B. 

See Carl Zeiss binoculars at leading dealers. 

Write for detailed booklet. 

CaOL ZEiSS, INC., 485 Fifth Avenue. New York 17 


View through a Zoist 8x30.8 
binocular while weoring glouet. 



ZEISS 


the great name in optics 


Viow through a conventional 
8x30 binocular whilo wearing 
glome. 
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GRearfon aciion-RUGGeD, waSN-weaR "DacRON'4 

Jackets of 65;;-. "Dacron" polycslit 35>- cotton are a-. ' 

“Dacron" fights vfrinkirs ..Jds i.ipccdns-cs foi lots of ‘ ty v .■ r 

these jackets true wash 'n' wn-s; convsnitnce. Luxu ri ous de.;;- pile lli.i.ivi 
containing "Orion " acr ylic f ine- i-e e>”-a-warm, extra-light wash wi.n> 
too! This fall, get o:!e of tl-=se Lands-- :. o — ’d supremely pr.n tica' ia. ke - 


featuring fine outerwear since 1863. tailors the "Woodsman” (left) and 


GUIDE (right) of "Dacron” and cotton with Ou Pont "Zelan”* water- 


repellent finish. Tan, olive, black, antelope. About $40. For nearest store, 
write Congress Sportswear, 89 Bedford Street, Boston. Massachusetts. 
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They try to noake commuters feet at home " 

Not quite to this extent, perhaps. But when you take a look at Allegheny's commuter 
service pattern . . . our conveniently scheduled flights between the big and little business 
centers of the East, our no-nonsense boarding procedures and in flight ticketing, our jet- 
prop equipment that's just right for its job . . . you can readily see what we’re up to. 
Providing the kind of daily business transportation you desire and deserve . . . fast, 
efficient, comfortable, easy on you and your expense account. Many airlines talk about 
commuter service. Allegheny flies it. 

Aiimm airITnIs 


YOUR AIR COMMUTER SERVICE IN 12 BUSY STATES 



Novri 


IK 13. I9AI 
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True Sherr y comes only from 
Spain. And Duff Gordon Club 
Dry Amontillado is True Sherry, 
imported directly from Spain. 


CLUB DRY ; 
AMONTILLADO j I 
SHERRY U 


VC br.gk. Cl.b Drv 
o„,.lUdo cbilted .. cod- 
„mc. Or en,oy .t on ibc 
cs or m tbn traditional 

,,, g,.«. It is a dnnir 

savor during moments ol 
sure or nben dinner is long 

coming.Lookfor.be orange 

bcl on Dnff Gordon Club 

fv Amontillado. 


DRY — NUTTY FLAVOR 


Why does every cask of Duff 
Gordon Sherry bear the 
Official Consejo Seal of 


the Spanish Government { 


SOLE U.S. REPRESENTATIVE: MUNSON G. SHAW CO., INC. • NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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POINT OF 
FACT 

A Washington D.C. Intornational 
horsa race quiz to excite the memory 
and increase the knowledge ol fans 

7 Thf ^^'u!\hingtoii D.C. Inttnuiiionol hod 
«V.T /ir.'if runniufi in 1952. What coinnrv has 
had ihi' most winning horses? 

• The U.S. vbon four limes with ihrcc difTer- 
cnl horsc.s: Fisherman (1954). M.ihan (1957) 
and Bald hagic ( 1959 and I960). France has 
had ivso winners; Worden II (1953) and 
Master Boing (1956). England, uiih Wilwyn 
(1952). Venezuela, with El Cham.T (1955). 
and Ausmifia, with Sailor's Guide (I95KJ. 
have each had one winner. 

7 Have any horses represemed more than one 
coumry? 

• Vcs. Mahan represented France in the 
1955 International, when he was owned by 
the late R. B. Strassburger. and finished lOih 
in a field of 1 3. He was later bought by Mr. 
and Mrs. Allic Reuben and won the 1957 
renewal for the U.S. As if to emphasize 
the international spirit of (he race. Mahan 
was bred in England. 

7 H'hat iockev hu.s had the nio-,1 moioiis in 
the International? 

• Eddie Arcaro. Me rode in six Interna- 
tionals (1952, '54, '55, '56, '58 and '59). 
In four of the races he was on U.S. horses 
and won with one of them (Fisherman). 
Two other American jockeys, Johnny Long- 
den and Bill Hnriack. have ridden in ihree 
races, as has Nikolai Nasibov, a Russian. 

7 How many countries have been lepresenied 
and what are they? 

SPOXIS ILI e.SIXATI [> MfVISIHiX l.l, IVAI 
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A GOOD CHAIR, NOWADAYS. IS HARD TO FIND. Every 
day Herman Miller hears from someone who yearns to 
buy the Charles Eames Lounge Chair but doesn't know 
where to buy it. In sympathy, Herman Miller has revo- 
lutionized its service department and will now find the 
chair for you, if you like. 

Why so much fuss over a chair? One reason is that this 
is the only modern chair designed to relax you in the 
tradition of the good old club chair. Charles Eames got 
fed up with complaints that modern isn't comfortable 
...and proved that modern is. The top of The Chair 
cradles your shoulders like a lap. Its back supports even 
the small of yours. Even the arms fly at a specific grav- 
ity to ease your muscle tension. 

The Chair is made of patina aluminum, imported Brazil- 
ian rosewood and best Aucht leather. Best Aucht leather 
is the best of all leathers; a silky, sensuous, glove leather 
too expensive to use in furniture. The Chair has won 
every important design award and is owned by an elite 
that includes a lovely old aunt in Westbury who decided 
not to give it up to her niece, the bride. 

The Chair and Ottoman together are $560. If you’d like 
to own It but can’t find it, send a check to Herman Miller, 
Zeeland, Michigan. Dept. SPN. Or send $5 for the new 
Herman Miller Catalogue and a lot of other temptations. 

IJ 



For Memorable Moments . , . 

MOET 

CHAMPAGNE 

. . . The Great Champagne of France 

Planning a trip to France? Be sure to visit 
the famous 15-mile champagne cellars 
of Maison Moet & Chandon in Epernay. 
For arrangements, see your travel agent. 
Schieffelln & Co-. New VorK 


POINT Of fact ..mlimml 

• Fifteen— Argciumii. -Australia. Canada, 
Fngland. F ranee. Ireland, hals , Mcsico, New 
Zealand. Peru, Ssseden. I..S.S.R.. U S.. 
Venezuela and West Germans. 

? W'htil tiiiliicrs litnc coiulilhiu'il luirsi-^ foi 
tin- iiinM reicc.\? 

• Adrian von Borcke of Germans has come 

10 Laurel four times (1952. '57 and 58). 

The best he could do s\as fourth in IS)52 
and 1957. Tsso trainers liase been repre- 
sented in three races: Vesgeni Gottlieb of 
Russia, and W. C. Stephens of the L ..S. Ste- 
phens is also the onis man to base trained 
the svinner of tsso races— Bald Lagle. 

? Has <1 filly cur non the hna lunionol? 

• No. Banassa. ossned b> J. Decrion of 
I- ranee, ssa-s second to Fisherman in 1954, 
the best a filly has done. 

7 lUiai conccsMOiu th)c.\ the Luiiicl rucc 
make to the /'oivifni lior.\c\? 

• There arc tsso. It is the only Hat race in 
the U.S. at a major track that doesn’t start 
from an American starting gate. Inste.td, as 
a concession to the foreign horses, it begins 
ssith a ssalk-up start from a Nessmarket 
Starting Tape. The second adsantage to for- 
eign horses is that the race is run on the 
turf. This is not unusual noss. but in 1952, 
sshen the race ssas established, there ssere 
only 12 other stakes on the turf in the U.S. 

? flon- have the lovoiiles t/oiie in the nine 
runnini!.\ of the International? 

• Last year’s race v\as the tirst one that the 
favorite won- Bald Eagle. .A foreign horse 
has gone off the favorite only two times: 
the Lrcnch mare Banassa in 1954 finished 
second) and Ireland’s Ballymoss in 1958 
(finished third). 

7 M hut jockey lioli/x the hcM rceonf in the 
International? 

• Manuel Ycaza. who is the only jockey 
to win twice (with Bald Eagle). 

7 Ahont how much does it cost a foieiftn 
owner to start his horse in the International? 

• Nothing. .All .shipping and boarding ex- 
penses arc paid by Laurel, and since the 
race is an invitational, there are no entry 
fees. The cost to Laurel is about S5,000 
per foreign horse. 

— BiniS.\ BLVCKfORD 
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“Are you sure 
this is 

Economy Class?” 

We don’t blame you for wondering. 
After all, if you’ve never traveled 
Aih-India economy class, you are 
bound to find it somewhat unbeliev- 
able that so much attention can be in- 
cluded at such a money-saving price: 
$350 is the 17-day economy round-trip 
fare between New York and London. 
The truth of the matter is, our Eastern 
tradition simply won’t let us skimj) 
on you. That’s wliy we pamper our 
economy class passengers with such 
pleasant extras as a fresh flower 
on your dinner tray . . . soft music 
. . . hot and cold towels . . . and. of 
course, the hospitable attentiveness 
of our thoughtful sari-cla<l hostess- 
es. Not to mention lavish atmos- 
phere designed to soothe the most 
world-weary maharajah. And cer- 
tainly. the comfort and surety of our 
Boeing 707 Rolls-Royce Jets and the 
experience of our veteran multi-mil- 
lion mile pilots know no boundai-ies. 

P.S. If you simply must have caviar, 
champagne, and pate, our fii’st-class 
service is rather nice, too. 


V 



AIR-INDlZ-s 

The airline that h eiils you like a iiiaharujah 

New York to London, 

All Europe and the East 

Air-1kdia. 560 Firtii Avknue, Nkw York IT. N. Y, 
Chicago— ('levf.lani)— L os Anuki.es 

rulLAOELPHIA- WasIIIHOTON, IJ.C. • 'I’dhomo 
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WIN PAUL MASSON’S 
GENUINE GOLD PLATED SALE! 


(Actually, it’s 23 karat gold leaf !) discov- 
ered thisdandy little safe one Tuesday morning 
as we were searching for a way to p‘)r()pcrly in- 
dicate the valuable character of Paul Masson’s 
appetizer wines, dessert wines and rarities. Me 
had it gilded. 

Now that it has served its purpose we'll be 
delighted to give it to you or anybody you 
might know who'd really appreciate it. How- 


ever, since we have only one safe and we may 
get several requests, we suppose the fair thing 
would be to give it to whoever comes closest 
to guessing the total weight of the safe with 
ten diflferent bottles of our rare and delicious 
wines inside. (If yoidve got a scientific knack, 
yoiill find some helpful hints on the back of 
the safe; otherwise just close your eyes and 
guess like the rest of us.) 


PAUL MASSON VINEYARDS. SARATOGA, CALIFORNIA 


(Offer void where prohibited by Uw.) over 


conr. from overleaf 



'VWKLYK HINTS 
TO HKLP voiM\ hv rr: 

(It you t/oii'l luif>pfn Ifj need n safe of shining eheek part one of the coupon heloie.) 


iHl.l: 


[l] I'lir '.ift- i' Jl'/i iiuhr' "iilr, 191/4 iii<'hc« .Irr]* .iikI 

hij;h I imliuliiij: uliccl'). T'lir I’aik luis ni>t I'rrei ri'i>HK-r»l. 


[2] M;os<.i 

Pale l)r\ Slicrrv ' ilr\ ic lii:lu-li<nticd i 

:ii>s. 1 

J'/SdA 

[•] I’aiil M.i-mm 

1 iiu- Slirrrv ' nirilium-<|rv inrilcjw i 

l\h%. 1 

n.^di. 

[4] Paul 

t »i>!ilr Cl frraiii Slier r\ ( rieli iVsiiumtli) 

’Ills. 1 

'>%<>/ 

lO J’aiilMaw.) 

TauiiN P'Ti 1 mrcliiiiii "'eel 1 . . . . 

, .’IKs 

14d/. 

[r.j Pan! 

Kieli Kuin Port • rolni'i, 'iitudih ) . . 

211k, 1 

n/2d.. 

[”] I’.Hll .M.l'Slill 

t 'imiee MuM'atcl ; eet. 'iiiucuh 1 . . 

2 lid. 1 

i»4d/. 

[si I'.iiil 

Oil) I' iiii) 1 oialiiie arunu and tkn orl 

2 lid. 1 


[9) Paul 

Rare Drv Slierr' ' '(leeial ii.ile , drv i . 

2 lid. 1 

3 Pad/. 

[ml Paul 
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NOW: SIX QANTAS JETS A WEEK FROM FIJI 

(and vice versa, too*) 

*Six days out of seven, you too can board a mighty Qantas 707 jet — and In 12 U hours, you soar from San 
Francisco to the center of the South Pacific! Or you can dally for days in Hawaii — at no extra charge! The 
price of paradise ? Only $79.36 down, economy round trip, from San Francisco; $110.12 down from New York. 
Call any travel agent or Qantas in New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles. Beverly Hills, Honolulu, Vancouver, 
(Or EOAC, general sales agent, in major U.S. cities.) QANTAS Australia’s Round-the-World Jet Airline 




What do you want in a slide projector ? 

Fully aulomalic coiitmls?. . picuiri's that aKrayh in locus ?.. ramiitc contnil 
forward aud reverse ?.. instant pop-up slide editiiift ? . . zoom lens? .. brightness 
control ?.. pre-view panel ?.. illuminated central control panel?. . ability to show 
all slides-.'lbmm. Bantam. SuiJei- u/fd i x 2b - automatically in the same tray? 
Prices start at under 'SO. Most dealers offer you all these important things l()r 
a lifetime of enchanted eveniiiKs plus-from now until December 25-enough non- 
sijill 4l)-slide trays for 520 slides at no extra cost with 




BALOMATIC 


NOW... with push button ease 


and 1-step speed 




copi[s mfTHm; 
™7 colons 


THE NEW 

Apeco uni -matic 


IVIakes legally 
accepted copies 
of everything written, 
printed, drawn, typed or photographed. 


Now for the firsi time ... in one 
fast step . . . you can get legally 
accepted copies of anything in color 
and in sharp black on white, too! 
Copies for coniinunicalions ... for 
office systems . . . for record reten- 
tion ... all made the same easy way 


in any of 7 colors. Just in and out. 
it is that fast, that easy to get a per- 
fect copy every time with the Apeco 
Uni-Matic. Styled to fit on the cor- 
ner of any desk . . . priced within 
the smallest budget. No installation 
. . . plugs in anywhere. 


SEND ATTACHED CARD FOR NEW FREE 

No matter if you have a copymaker now or are thinking of buying one— or are just interesled 
in new ideas for increasing the efficier>cy of your business, you will want to read this new 
free book. Mail the attached postage-paid reply card today and "The Miracle Of 1-Step 
Color Copying" will be rushed to you. 


Apeco t# 


American Photocopy Equipment Company • 2100 West Dempster Street • Evanston, Illinois 


APECO OF CANAOA, LTD. 30 Dorchester Avenue, Toronto 18, Onterio 


APECO PC MEXICO, s. A. Sinaloe >94. Mexico 7. D. F. Mexico 




Pontiac’s Grand Prix— the personally styled car with the power personality! This new member of the Wide-Track 
family measures just 4 ]/? feet from road to rooflire. Has its own unique grille and rear deck styling. And here's what comes with the 
custom-equipped, high-voftage Grand Prtx; a 303 h.p. Trophy V-8 with 4-barrel carburetor and dual exhausts, tachometer, center 
console, bucket seats (choice of 5 solid color interiors), performance axle. Aluminum wheels, four-speed floor shift. Hydra-Matic are 
extra-cost options. If you like driving, get your hands on this one fast. Grand Prix is the name. Your Pontiac dealor s is the place! 
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LUCKY TO BE SECOND 

"I would give anything.” wrote Jimmie 
Robertson, editor of the University of 
Mississippi’s campus newspaper last 
week, "if there was some chance of Ole 
Miss and Michigan State playing each 
other in a bow/ game. However, the ar- 
chaic thinking which prevails in our cap- 
ital city makes this impossible.” Robert- 
son’s anger and frustration came from 
the weekly football ratings, which listed 
Michigan State as No. I in the nation 
and Ole Miss as No. 2. Robertson thinks 
that his team is the best, but no one 
will ever know — Ole Miss refuses to meet 
any teams with Negro players. Thus, it 
cannot play Michigan State. Iowa or 
any other school that does not engage 
in the same sort of hominy-grits thinking. 

That this .sort of attitude still presails 
in some southern centers of culture is 
hardly news. What i.\ worth noting, how- 
ever. IS that student bodies of southern 
universities do not necessarily go along 
with the arteriosclerotic thinking of their 
faculty bosses. At the University of Tex- 
as recently, a campus-wide poll shovsed 
that the students were against such lily- 
white clauses 5 to 3. We somehow' feel 
Jimmie Robertson is not alone at Ole 
Miss and that a poll there would show 
similar results. Meanwhile, let the pan- 
jandrums of .Mississippi take their con- 
solation from this one fact: only in a lib- 
eral. tolerant democracy could a school 
like Ole Miss be rated as high as No. 2 
in anything. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• Uls Vegas bookmakers will open the 
betting on t’le December 4 fight between 
Floyd Patterson and Tom McNecley 
with Patterson an 8-to-l favorite. Itet- 
ting odds of 5 to 6 and pick will also 
be posted if you w ant to wager that the 
fight will or won’t go nine rounds. 

• American Football League executives 
are griping once more about the low cal- 
iber of officiating in the league. Officials 
from the Dallas Texans. Denver Broncos 
and the New York Titans have been 
grumbling for weeks now about the of- 
ficials. but League Commissioner Joe 


Foss has been conspicuously silent about 
the situation. 

• By increasing squads from 11 players 
to 12 this season, the National Basket- 
ball Association hopes to protect play- 
ers from going to the American Basket- 
ball League and ha^e enough fringe tal- 
ent for NBA franchises in Baltimore 
and possibly San Francisco next year. 

• Watch for the U.S. Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation to call the nation’s No. I sin- 
gles player. Chuck McKinley, to task 
for appearing in five clothing advertise- 
ments in a San Antonio newspaper. Mc- 
Kinley denies he was given any compen- 
sation for posing. 

• The latest feud among the Los An- 
geles Rums owners is due to the trading 
of End Del Shofner to the New York 
Giants in addition to poor play of the 
club (1961 record 2-6). The feud between 
Owners Ed Pauley and Dan Reeves may 
eventually end up in court. 

FAITH 

Jessica Newberry, Olympic dressage rider, 
is building bomb shelters for her horses. 
We don't know how much interest there 
would be in the delicate art of dressage 
after an H-bomb war. but we do admire 
Miss Newbury’s faith in her sport. 

PIRIETECHNICS 

The People, a British newspaper, is cur- 
rently printing a series by Gordon I’irie, 
a distance runner who represented Eng- 
land in the last three Olympic Games, It 
is Piric's contention that many track 
athletes are doped in competition, and 
good old Gordie would like to sec an 
end brought to all this. ("Make-believe 
amateur 1 may have been,” he writes, 
"when it suited me. Cheat I never was. 
And never will be.”) 

Under a lurid headline, Those ‘Su- 
permin' Won on Dope! Piric sug- 
gests that Russia’s Vladimir Kuts, who 
won the 5.0(X)-mctcr gold medal at Mel- 
bourne in 1956, was using dope. "I sus- 
pect.” writes Pirie, "that Kuts was either 
doped or hypnotized. 1 am not suggest- 
ing that Kuts, a very fine sportsman, ever 
accepted any form of ‘treatment’ willing- 


ly. but that he was forced to by Russian 
team officials.” After the 5,000 meters, 
charges Pirie, when the medal winners 
"stood on the rostrum for the victory 
ceremony. Kuts had no idea which way 
to face for the flag-raising, and he’d 
been all through the performance as a 
winner a few days before! I looked at 
him carefully — and he was still acting 
strangely, rather like a man who has had 
a drink or two too many. 1 reported 
this to an official at the time and was 
told to say nothing about it. 1 haven’t 
. . . until now.” 

Pirie also offers a suggestion for future 
international eonip>elilions: "1 firmly be- 
lieve the lime has come when sttliva tests 
should be taken of the first six finishers 
in every Olympic Games race and that 
there should be chance, on-the-spot ex- 
amination of winners in other big inter- 
national events." 

Maybe so. but there is also a chance 
that Kuts was a little dopey with fatigue 
— a fatigue honestly acquired while run- 
ning the legs off Mr. Pirie. 

DON'T MESS WITH US DEER 

There are some disturbing reports this 
year which indicate that deer- those 
frightened, shy innocents of the forest 



— may be changing their personalities. 
More than one hunter has been chased 
all over the map by an irritated buck. 
Now comes the case of Pat. a partly tame 
young deer at Baxter Stale Park in 
Maine. The other day Pat was strutting 
around, showing off his nice set of boot- 
jack antlers and feeling pretty important. 
Then he took a little nap. A fat raccoon 
waddled up and awoke the sleeping 
monster. I*at jumped up. kicked the 
’coon w ith his sharp front hoofs, hooked 
at him with those nice new antlers and 
drove him up a tree. Pat patrolled the 
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area for an hour, kepi the imruilcr irocd 
and finally \scnl back lo bed. Maybe 
he figures he’s a 'coon hound. 

TO THE COLORS 

l.asl week the newspapers once again be- 
gan to carry those familtar pictures of 
alhlcles eniering ihe service. At fnirt 
Meade. Md. John Paluck of the Wash- 
ington Redskins was pictured gelling a 
shot, while Bobby Mitchell of the Cleve- 
land Browns and Shortstop Ron Han- 
sen of the Baltimore Orioles looked on. 
.At the Great Lakes Naval Training Cen- 
ter. Paul Hornung. lop scorer in the Na- 
tional Kooihall League, simulated a 
hand-off to a uniformed sailor for the 
cameramen. At F'orl Lewis. Wash. Tony 
Kubek of the New York V'ankccs was 
pictured drawing equipment, -and at 
Fort Belvoir. Va. Pitcher Mudeat Cirant 
of the Cleveland Indians Joined the chow 
line. 

Between now and nest spring over 50 
of America's Ivest athletes will be re- 
called lo the service through the reserve 
program, which already has taken 155.- 
000 other citizens. Thus far. the teams 
hardest hit seem to be foolball's Packers, 
who lose their top punter. Bovd Dowler. 
and their outstanding linebacker. Ray 
Nitschke. plus superstar Hornung. 

Baseball's Orioles lose their best pitch- 
er. Steve Barber ( 18-12). as well as Short- 
stop Hansen. The Los Angeles Oodgers 
may find themselves without Don Drvs- 
dale. Sandy Koufax. Willie Davis and 
Ron Fairly before the 1962 season be- 
gins. The St. Louis Hawks of the Na- 
tional Basketball Association already 
have felt the loss of their best backcourl 
man. Lcn W'llkens. 

With one notable cxccptitm. the ath- 
letes have returned to service quickly 
and qiiietlv. Senator Alexander Wiley. 
Republican of Wisconsin, at the request 
of some of his more rabid constituents in 
Green Bav. tried to get Hornung a defer- 
ment. Wilev's futile effort may have 
gained him the votes of Wisconsin’s foot- 
ball fans, but it also earned him criti- 
cism from fans in San Francisco and Chi- 
cago. as well as from students of con- 
temporary hislory cverv where. 

It is to be hoped, of course, that the 
athletes— along with all callcd-up serv- 
icemen — will gel in and out as quickly 
as possible. Meanwhile, we offer a few 
suggestions lo the admirals and the gen- 
erals. Let us not have a repetition of 
"grandstand’' drafting vv herein a famous 


athlete is called to duty merely because 
it would be swell publicity for the old 
battalion. Summoning the 33-year-old 
Ted Williams — u veteran of World War 
II— lo serve in the Korean War seemed 
then, and seems now. to have been an 
example of such a grandstand play. On 
the other hand, when the athletes go 
into service, let them serve. Too ntany 
of them spent ihcirwartime careers fight- 
ing on the football field for the glory 
of the Cireat Lakes naval station or the 
San Diego Marines. 

JOURNEY TO NOWHERE 

The day before Thanksgiving a cruise 
ship will leave New York with .t load of 
happy vacationers headed for Bermuda. 
They will never reach Bermuda, however. 
This is a two-day, cut-rate (595 tops) 
cruise and the ship merely goes 250 miles 
into the Atlantic "in the direction of 
Bermuda,'’ then steams back home. We 
salute the imagination of the backers of 
this promotion. They have brought con- 
versations like the following into the 
financial reach of all: 

"What you doing for Thanksgiving?” 

"Oh, we're heading for Bermuda." 

If this cruise is a financial success, next 
year the ship can double its rates, make 
a four-day trip, and advertise that it is 
heading for Buenos Aires. 

BEST SKATES FORWARD 

In its usual well-meaning way the U.S. 
has been selecting only the purest ama- 
teurs for international hockey competi- 
lion. -And the system has usually pro- 
duced medivKre hockey teams, This year 
Connie I’leban. ci>ach of ilie team that 
will represent the L',S- at the VV'orid Ama- 
teur Ice Hockey Championships in Colo- 
rado Springs. IS already smiling around 
the International and Faslern hockey 
leagues for prospects. These players are 
not pure pros, but they're not pure ama- 
teurs either. They are subsidized with 
living expenses, and some have off-ice 
jobs that conveniently fit in with the 
hockey schedules. There will be a howl 
from some when our boys take the ice. 
But there was a worse howl when the 
U.S. came up with a timid group of coi- 
Icgc kids and weekend skaters who were 
humiliated at Cieneva and Lausanne. 
This time we should do belter. 

WORDS AND PICTURES 

"W hat is the use of a book without pic- 
tures or conversation.s?" Alice in Won- 
derland asked. Most of us feel the same 
way. But it is implicit in the Alice Test 
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When the “ayes’' say debonair ... it must be JL k 

The "Imperial”* . . . elegantly styled in every detail including satin shawl collatj^nd double-piped 
flap pockets. New, matching vest! About $69.95. Vests from $10.95. Other forr^s from $49.95 
(slightly higher in the West). 


fabric by J. P. Stevens. 


AFTER SIX FORMALS. TWENTY-SECOND AND 


MARKET STREETS. PHILADELPHIA • 200 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 
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SPOT RESISTANT 
SCOTCHGARD 


Ties that laugh at every- 
day spills . . . ties with 
an invisible shield of 
protection that lets you 
gently blot away stub' 
born stains. Soft to the 
touch . . . handsomely 
styled in newest fall 
colors. $1.50 


Only Wembley has the 
COLOR GUIOE<*n for 


COLOR GUIOE<*n I 
correct harmony 
with suits and 
Jackets. Look for 
Wembley. 


that the pictures and the conversation 
be good. 

Robert Caniwcll's new book passes 
with high marks. The title is Alexander 
Wilson, Nururalist and Pioneer (J. B. Lip- 
pincott, S15). Wilson, in anotherera, was 
considered the best of all painters of birds, 
and in his magnificent American Orni- 
ihoiogy, published between 1808 and 
1814, he combined meticulously accurate 
representations of mallards, pintails, 
woodcocks, blue-winged teal, rail, grouse 
and other ia;ty inhabitants of the Amer- 
ican woods with some of the most con- 
cise, exact, inforntal and engaging nature 
writing ever put into print. 

When Audubon’s spectacular plates 
began to dazzle bird-lovers some 30 
years after Wilson's death, the latter 
drifted into unread obscurity as "’the fa- 
ther of American ornithology,” a title 
that would probably have aroused his 
dour Scottish sense of humor. And his 
obscurity was deep>ened because his 
hand-colored books were generally 
locked away in rare-book collections. 
But he deserved better; he personally 
discovered 43 new species of American 
birds, pictured 264 species (out of the 
343 species found within the territory of 
the U.S. of his time) and added familiar 
names to some 40 species, like the can- 
vasback, which he was the first to paint 
and describe. 

In 1956 Robert Cantwell stumbled 
across a sel of Wilson’s works that had 
been forgotten; Wilson himself had sold 
the books to Columbia University in 
1 808. An article which Cantwell wrote on 
his discovery appeared in Sp<)RT.s Illus- 
trated (Dec. 24. 1956) and led to a pub- 
lisher's request for a full-length biogra- 
phy, the first ever devoted to this pioneer 
hunter and artist. Alexander Wilson, 
Naruralisl and Pioneer, contains 20 re- 
productions of Wilson’s bird studies, 
eight in full color, along with a good deal 
of Wilson’s savory hunting lore. Since 
the biography also includes Robert 
BiiJI’s charming decorative drawings and 
photographs of Wilson’s birthplace near 
Paisley. Scotland, there would plainly be 
even enough pictures for Alice. 

Alexander Wilson's fleeting, early 
fame was made by his achievements as 
an ornithographer and a traveler in the 
American wilderness. He will have a sec- 
ond fame now because of Cantwell’s 
book, for even the most gifted men must 
depend on a gifted advocate to keep 
the fame alive. 
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RIH/LIT stands for 
‘‘Rent It Here . . . Leave 
It There". The name of 
a special Hertz ser- 
vice, ideal for business 
or vacation travel- 
available not just in 
some towns, but every- 
where.Withthis service 
you can rent a Hertz car 
in one town and leave it 
in any other town, 50 or 
100 or 1000 miles away 
for only a small service 
charge. Call Hertz or 
your travel agent to re- 
serve a new Chevrolet 
or otherflne car at home, 
or wherever you travel, 
and RIH/LIT: ‘‘Rent It 


H/L.IT 

HERE / LLv-E THERE 


RI 

RENT IT 


Here. ..Leave It There"! 


let HERTZ put y ou 


in the driver’s seat! 


HERTZ 

RENT A CAR 


You mftjr 


ja\iT HERTZ AUTO-matkc Cbarg* Cbrd. Air Travel, Rail Travel or other accredited charge card. 





Sports 

Illustrated 


by ALFRED WRIGHT 

TWO BIG DECISIONS 


With powerful Bob Ferguson leading the way, scarlet-shirted Ohio State drives 
for a national championship, but surprising Minnesota stays right with them 


MtOWEST CRUSHER, Bob 
Fctgu^oii of Otiiu Sluic. 
tramples over Unva line, ig- 
noi'ing futile atiempi to hold 
him b> the ankle. In 27 car- 
ries against lovsa, Ferguson 
made 144 yards and one 
touchdown to lead OSU to a 
29-13 victory and a possible 
invitation to the Rose Bowl. 


Piu>l“xraphbx r. Sewman 


I I was a day for big decisions last week in the 
Middle West. At Columbus. Ohio Stale, still 
unbeaten in the Big Ten, was facing Iowa, 
which only the week before hud lost a heart- 
breaker in the mud to Purdue, At Minneapolis, 
unbeaten Michigan Slate and Minnesota, loser 
only to Missouri, faced off. When the scores 
were in (Ohio Slate 29. Iowa 13: Minnesota 
1.3. Michigan State 0). two big decisions had 
been made: I ) Ohio State and Minnesota are 
so strong that by the end of the season one or 
the other will be the Big Ten champion and 
may even rate as the nation's No. 1 team; and 
2) Bob Ferguson, the awesomely powerful Ohio 
State back, probably is the best college full- 
back to come along since Jimmy Brown, now 
of the Cleveland Browns, was at Syracuse. 

Bob Ferguson is a 6-foot 227-poundcr who 
pounds over opposing players on a pair of 
stumpy legs that are about the same circum- 
ference as the average man's waist, He is so 
extraordinarily durable that he seems — and 
probably is — capable of making the same 
crunching line plunge time after time all after- 
noon every Saturday throughout the fall. For 
the past two and a half seasons, with lines 
massed against his fearsome rushes, he has 
lost ground only four times, once as a sopho- 
more. once again as a junior and, perhaps worn 


down a bit, twice in his last two games, for 
a yard loss against Wisconsin and a half-yard 
again.st Iowa. 

Generally Ferguson storms into the enemy 
backfield with four or five linemen hanging on 
him and picks up three or four yards. But sev- 
eral limes a game he brushes aside would-be 
tacklers and breaks into the open, where he 
runs like a quick, shifty, locomolive-si^e half- 
back. Saturday against Iowa he carried the ball 
27 linies. gained 144 yards, almost all of them 
when his team needed them the most, and went 
14 yards for a touchdown. No one who has 
ever had to get in the way of Bob Ferguson on 
a breakaway run has ever again doubted his 
bruising prowess. 

Before Saturday, however, many had doubl- 
ed Ohio State's strength, even with Ferguson. 
If the Buckeyes were to he tested, it was 
thought, the L'nivcrsily of Iowa, wilh its back- 
fields of fast running bucks and a traditionally 
strong line, vvas the team to do it. A crowd of 
83,795. the largest ever gathered at the OSU 
stadium, bundled down snugly and, despite 
gray skies overhead, awaited with rosy antici- 
pation what most of them were convinced 
would be thi’ game of the year. 

What they saw may very well liavc come close 
to that in significance, though not in drama; 

lammued 
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BIG DECISIONS 

they saw an awesome dcmonstralion of 
Ohio State's power and depth. Coach 
\S oody Hayes's heaulifully coached pla- 
toons, three deep at every position, 
stopped almost everything the Hawk- 
eves could offer, wore them down with 
their sharp, hard but invariably clean 
tackles (Hayes teams never pile on) and 
liter! vsalked over them, as Hayes called 
frantically to his ample bench: "Who 
hasn't gotten in'.’ Get in there." Hayes 
supp/icti something new fa "gfmmicfc" 
he called it. but all it really was was 
passing) that had the C'olumhus regulars 
talking in tones of wonderment. Before 
the game, however, direct-thinking 
Hayes said. "We like to have that ball 
carrier pointed toward the goalposts." 
And. ultimately, it was not Hayes's gim- 
mick but straightforward football that 
proved too much for Iowa. Indeed, the 
strategy for the game was as obvious 
In advance as the bright-scarlet jerseys 
worn by OSU. 

"The ball game will be decided on the 
ability of Iowa to move the ball." said 
I orcst bvashevski, the lov\a athletic 


director, last I riday. Evvy was a man 
who should know. He had spent the 
nine previous years giving Iowa a big- 
ger reputation for football than for tall 
corn. \\ ith only a muddy upset loss to 
Purdue to mar its record, this year's 
team was rated along with some of the 
best of Evvy's day. 

.•\fter visiting Iowa received the kick- 
off, the game proceeded for the first 1 1 
minutes and 5.'^ seconds pretty much as 
evpecled. The fast Iowa backs had trou- 
ble moving the ball against the quick, 
aiert Ohio Stare defensive fine, hut 
whenever a first down was needed. Matt 
S/vkovvny threw a pass to Cloyd Webb, 
a 6-foot 3-inch sophomore discus throw- 
er who plays a very spectacular right 
end for Iowa in the fall months. Iowa 
run 24 plays and gained a total of 133 
yards. Ohio State did not once get pos- 
session of the ball, but thanks to a sin- 
gle unforeseeable break the II minutes 
and 53 seconds ended with OSU leading 
6 (J. On a reverse to the left side off the 
new double-wing formation that Coach 
Jerrv Burns had added to Iowa's tra- 
ditional wmg-T offense especially for 
this game. Halfback Sammie Hams was 


tackled hard just as he received the ball. 
It popped into the arms of startled Ohio 
End Tom Perdue, w ho paused only mo- 
mentarily to assure himself that he wasn't 
dreaming and then dashed for the goal, 
some 55 yards away. There was never 
an Iowa player within 10 yards of him 
as he loped along, incredulous over his 
good fortune. 

Iowa, of course, received the next 
kickoff, and once again started down 
llie field. This time the Hawkeyes reached 
the Ohio State eight-yard line before the 
drive died wifft an inconipfcte pass into 
the end zone. 

Way out with a look-in 

Early in the second period Ohio State 
intercepted one of Szykowny's short 
look-m passes and returned the hall to 
the Iowa 30. The homecoming crowd 
was then treated to a few minutes of the 
kind of football that has become the 
trademark of Coach Hayes— and to the 
gimmick, too. 

In four successive carries Ferguson 
moved the ball 16 yards by just thump- 
ing into the center of the Iowa line. \\ ith 
the ball on the Iowa IX, Quarterback 


JUBILANT Minnesota 
reserves leap lo Iheir 
feet in linal minute of 
Michigan Slate game 
av Qu.iricrback Sandy 
Stephens inlcreepts a 
pass in ihe end zone 
to seal Gophers' 13 -0 
sietory. Stephens also 
passed for one ol his 
team's louchdowns as 
Stale lost Its llrst 
game and its ranking 
as nation's top team. 



J<iL* Spanna callcti iho kind of pla\ that 
makes \\ i.hh1> Hayes’s huge I'ranic shud- 
dcr a pass. Sparnia ihrcu lo Charlie 
ihyant. a hig end. who eaughl the ball 
on ihe si\->ard line, did -i litlle jig along 
ihe sidelines lo keep IVoni going out of 
hounds and leaped joyfulK into ihe end 
/one for Ohio Slate's seeoiiil loiiehdow n. 
.S'.alc missed the conversion t'or the sec- 
ond time, hut ii didn't mailer (»liio Slate 
took Its 12 (I lead into ihedressing room 
at hair time ;ind never after that looked 
in danger of losing. 

It nas a iveary loua team lhal showed 
up for the second- half kickoff, and Haves 
later evpiamed whv. ••We’re a well-con- 
ditioned teani." he said, "and Iowa had 
lo expend its offensive force ihere in the 
first c|iiarier. 7 heir offensive team had to 
plav most of the first quarter, tind ihev 
used up a lot of Iheir .strength on iho.se 
two big drives." Haves was too l.ictful 
in the warmth of victory loadd lhal fowa 
did not hascadequalcsLiKstilLites locope 
with Ohio State's alternating offensive 
and defensive units. 

Nonetheless. Iowa did manage to push 
across a touchdown midway through the 
third i|u;irler after a 73-yard march. ck*s- 


ing the gap to 12 7. Long runs hv Harris 
and Bill Perkiits, Iowa’s two best ball 
carriers of the dav. made it possible, hul 
the man who kept the tired team on the 
move w.is Quarterback S/vkovviiv. 

-Mlhough onlv a junior. S/vki>wnv is 
alreadv the first three-letter man at Iowa 
in II vears. Last ve.ir he sparked the 
basketball learn after it had lost four of 
Its best players lo scholarship troubles, 
and he was the leading hitler on the base- 
hall le.im. with a ..^6X average. "He looks 
like ( iroueho Mars out there." F-vashev- 
ski says, ••but he’s the kind of athlete who 
w Ills Ifyou need a lasi-miiuilc basket, he 
shoots It, or he pokes a hit through the 
infield to score the winning run." Qn 
Saturday he sneaked the ball across for 
lhal lirst Iowa louchdow n w hen it looked 
as if Slate's line might hold right at the 
goal line. 

A few minutes later Ohio Stale put the 
game beyond reach with another pass 
from Sparma to Bryant. This time Bry- 
ant ran half the length of the field with 
the exhausted Iowa players falling off 
him like raindrops when they tried to 
make their tackles. At that moment 
everyone imdersiood that the outcome. 


for all purposes, had been determined. 

There was a good deal of Rose Bowl 
talk around the Ohio State campus on 
Saturday night, for the news was quickly 
abroad that Michigan State had been 
upset by Minnesota But the air was full 
of ifs. W ould, for instance, the Big I ive 
host colleges of the West C oast issue an 
invitation lo an undefeated Ohio State, 
which had been one of the four Big len 
colleges to vote against renewing the 
Western Conference contract with the 
Rose Bowl’ 

•\l the moment the Ro.se Bowl is in a 
thorny tangle. Its contract with the Big 
Ten having expired, it can invite any 
team it wishes to represent the Last, Vet. 
it would like lo renew the Big len agree- 
ment now that the conference has show ii 
its willingness to do so by a 6 to 4 vote, 
so It would probably be disposed to in- 
site the Big Ten champion if that were 
feasible. 

Both Minnesota and (Jhio Slate could 
now finish their Big Ten schedules unde- 
feated. in which case Minnesota, svhich 
plays one more conference game than 
the Buckeyes, would be 7 0 against 6-0 
for Ohio Stale, However. Minnesota 
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THE APATHY 
IN SMOGSVILLE 


Nearly every spectator sport in Los Angeles is suffering at 
the box office, and you can take your pick among a hatful of 
reasons— from pretty girls to some pretty poor teams 



by ROGER WILLIAMS 

T \\<' decades ago Los Angeles was a 
pleasant if uninspiring city simmer- 
ing in the sun. It had fine weather, en- 
tertaining sights to see and amusing 
things to do — one could watch the girls 
parade through Beverly Hills, soak up 
the high life on the Sunset Strip, play 
draw poker in Gardena and generally 
lead the life of leisure, western style. Yet 
Los Angeles, for all its growth and am- 
bition. was still minor league as a spec- 
tator sports town. Aside from the Coli- 
seum Relays and horse racing, ihe only 
big-time events were a handful of foot- 
ball games played by USC. 

All this began to change — or so it 
seemed — in 1946 when the pro football 
Rams came. A decade later they were 
followed by the Dodgers, and then the 
Lakers, the Chargers, the Angels, the 
Jets and the Toros. All were major league 
in name if not in fact, and they arrived 
in rapid succession to tap this rich vein 
of spectator gold. L.A. sports fans, after 
years of privation, were overjoyed. They 
came up from their beaches and down 
from their fairways to see what Mam- 
mon had wrought. In a burst of local 
pride they proclaimed Los Angeles “the 
Sports Capital of the World.*' 

By last week, however, it was evident 
that Los Angeles and sport are not di- 
vinely joined. An overload of teams and 
a paucity of victories have combined to 
disenchant many a true believer. College 
football attendance is off so sharply that 
UCLA is considering a cutback in 


smaller, nonrevenue sports. The average 
crowd for Ram games is 15.000 below 
last year. Dodger attendance last season 
dropped almost half a million, while the 
new Angels drew barely 600.000, below 
the figures of the new Washington club. 

More disconcerting is the decline in 
the quality of the product, which has 
ranged from disappointing to inferior. 
The Dodgers, solid favorites for the Na- 
tional League pennant, crumpled under 
the September pressure and finished sec- 
ond. The Rams, onetime powers of the 
National Football League, have lost six 
of eight games, and their owners have 
been squabbling in public. The two col- 
lege teams, at their lowest ebb in years, 
have been beaten by every good oppo- 
nent they have met and have great trou- 
ble defeating even the poor ones. The 
Blades. L.A.'s new entry in the Western 
Hockey League, lost nine of their first i 2 
games, prompting one displaced Eastern- 
er to remark: ""They'd have a rough 
time against Andover." 

There are several plausible explana- 
tions for the Los .Angeles slump. All the 
old attractions — beach, girls, nightclubs 
— still claim their devotees. The Dodg- 
ers. Rams and UCLA Bruins are coming 
off losing seasons and. according to their 
harassed publicity men. this year's gate 
receipts reflect last year's-won-Iost rec- 
ord. Do-it-yourself sports are more pop- 
ular than ever. In the city of Los Angeles, 
municipal golf courses handled almost 
a million players last year. The city's 213 
tennis courts arc crowded all weekend 
long; on many of them play continues 


under lights. An estimated 600.000 peo- 
ple bowl in the L.A. area, and another 
few hundred thousand berth powerboats 
and sailboats along the coast and inland 
waterways. The ocean and lakes offer 
fish you haven't even heard of, and 
deer, partridge, dove and other game 
beg to be shot in nearby forests and 
hunting preserves. Adequate skiing is 
an hour and a half away, at Mount 
Baldy. and excellent skiing is six hours 
away, at Mammoth -Mountain. In a 
sense, it's a wonder anybody pays to 
watch anybody else play anything. 

But they paid, and handsomely, in the 
past. The real problem now is too many 
teams offering too little performance. 
In 1961 the L.A. sportsenthusiast knows 
a poor product when he sees one. and 
he is not about to support a local team 
simply because it is local. 

The Dodgers, to be sure, were not a 
poor team, at least not for most of the 
season. But second place represents fail- 
ure when you're supposed to finish first. 
The Rams present a more complex case. 
Despite two dismal seasons, their hopes 
this year were fer a .500 record or better. 
Things went badly from the start. Players 
w ere fined hundreds of dollars for report- 
ing late to camp: veteran Gene Brito re- 
tired: Ollic Matson, whose acquisition in 
1959 cost nine players, proved hardly 
worth that cost. Worst of all were the 
trades. The Bill Wade-for-Zeke Bratkow- 
ski maneuver wound up with Wade con- 
tributing more to the Bear offense than 
Bratkowski has to the Rams', All-Pro 
f-nd Del Shofner, sent to the Giants for 
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Minnesota's first draft cfioice. quickly 
became one of the league's leading pass 
receivers. 

Meanwhile, the five Rum owners con- 
tinued to wage their private war in the 
open. Dan Reeves, who brought the club 
west from Cleveland, has been struggling 
to keep control. Under a curious agree- 
ment. Reeves, who is approximately a 
one-third owner, and ihe bloc of four 
(Kd Pauley, Fred Levy. Hal Scicy and 
Bob Hope) were given equal voting 
rights, with the commissioner empow- 
ered to break a lie. The agreement lapses 
December 3 1 . and the two parties sec no 
prospect of further accord. 

College football has suffered most. 
Games that once drew 60,000 arc lucky 
to draw half that number. Last season 
use's average attendance fell to 36.- 
574. UCLA's was a few thousand lower, 
and insiders on the Westwood campu-s 
say the school athletic progrtim, suppos- 
edly self-sustaining, lost SI 30,000. As a 
result, one-third of the 1961 budget for 
student activities was diverted to athlet- 
ics. This year they may have to throw in 
the chancellor's salary, too. 

A ho-hum student attitude is partly 
responsible for the schools' troubles. 
Apparently the boys and girls have dis- 
covered other ways to spend Saturday 
afternoon. Those who do show up clus- 
ter protectively around the 50-yard line. 
Not enough USC students came to the 
Illinois game to fill thccard-.siunt section 
and. for the first time in memory, the 
show had to be canceled. 

Foolish television agreements are also 


a problem. When USC 
gave top-ranked Iowa a 
fine game, only 30.000 
were there to watch. 

Hundreds of thousands 
of others picked up the 
national telecast, which 
had not been blacked 
out in Los Angeles. 

When UCLA played 
Pitt in the Coliseum, 

TV beamed USC-Caii- 
fornia back into the 
area as competition. 

Also, thanks to life- 
time advance schedul- 
ing (sign now. suffer 
later), the quality of 
visiting teams has been 
abnormally poor. 

Smog is settling over 
other sports, too. .After 
years of fealty to state 
colleges, southern Cali- 
fornia’s high school 
track stars are drifting 
off in every direction. 

Perry Jones and his ten- 
nis patrons are produc- 
ing more good players but fewer great 
ones, and our world stature is suffer- 
ing accordingly. Professional boxing 
is scratching around for a Mexican at- 
traction to take up where Jose Becerra 
and Battling Torres left oft'. The Toros, 
of the new' American Bowling League, 
have been counting spare pins and 
brooms to get their attendance figures 
out of the 300 to 400 range. Only horse 


racing and basketball arc thriving, and 
the latter's success may be brief. The 
Lakers have not drawn well in spite of a 
fast start, and the Jets' opener, coupled 
with a Harlem Globetrotter show, had 
the smallest crowd ever to sec the Trot- 
ters at the sports arena. 

Moral: There are evidently not enough 
fools willing to rush in where Angelenos 
fear to tread. eno 
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A SMART EAGLE 
BEATS THE BEARS 


Chicago used a subtle defense against a subtle quarterback 
but lost as Philadelphia's Sonny Jurgensen and his Eagles 
proved their right to rank as professional football's best 


by TEX MAULE 


W hen ihc Philadelphia hagics pla>cd 
the Chicago Bears at I ranklin Field 
last Sunda>, the game matched what 
was clearly the best team in the East 
with what was considered to be at least 
the second-best- if not the best — team in 
the West. Oddly enough, in National 
Football League circles there is a con- 
siderable amount of bitterness between 
Eastern and Western teams. For a long 
lime the Western conference has been 
considered the stronger of the two di- 
visions. So far this year, and including 
the game between the hagics and the 
Bears. Eastern teams havewon fivcinter- 
conl'erence games to the West's three, 
temporarily disproving the theory. 

On the hottest November 5 afternoon 




in PliikKlclphiii hislory— 79 at ganiC' 
time— the Fugles shovsed themselves to 
be a much better team than the Hears 
and a much better team than most peo* 
pie had suspected. This was due in large 
measure to the efforts of two rather dis- 
parate Eagles— Sonny Jurgensen, the im- 
perturbable quarterback, and Jerry Wil- 
liams. a quiet, balding young man who 
plots the Eagle defense. 

Jurgensen directed the Eagle offense 
against the fiiiid. shifting Bear defense 
with aplomb and clfect despite a bruised 
foot winch was swollen and purple alter 
the game. Williams, faced with a Bear 
offense equipped with a truly frightening 
set of runners and receivers, gambled 
coolly and won. His opposite number, 



the Hears' Clark Shaughnessv. did well 
enough in containing the f-.agle attack 
to win most NIT. games, but the Hear 
offense was never potent or consistent 
against the defense devised by Williams. 

Behind the inventive and strong Eagle 
offense was another quiet man— Head 
Coach Nick Skorich, almost entirely un- 
known to pro football followers before 
this year. Skorich. who once played 
guard under Jock Sutherland at Pitts- 
burgh. is a sound and authoritative 
couch. In the meeting of the Eagle of- 
fensive team the night before the game, 
he went over the variations in the Bear 
defense — and there are many— precisely 
and accurately, and the Eagle attackers 
listened. They learned their lesson well. 

Shaughnessv has some nine basic de- 
fenses for the Bears, “We can adjust to 
fit three things." he said before the game. 
"We have defenses to fit the defense we 
face, the personnel we face and the situa- 
tion in the game. Bill George [the Bear 
middle linebacker] calls the basic overall 
defense. Then Fred Williams calls the de- 
fense for the rush men. [Shaughnessy 
does not call the four men in the line 
linemen). Richie Petitbon calls the de- 
fense for the backs. All of these arc real 
bright boys, and they do a great job." 

Shaughnessy had. as usual, spent al- 
most endless hours diagnosing the Eagle 
offense. "VNe classify passes three ways." 
he said. "Short, mean and long. .A short 
pass is released within two seconds after 
the ball is snapped. A mean pass — the 
mean between the short and long — takes 
another second. A long pass is anything 
over that. VV'e found that all of the Eagle 
passes can be classified as short or 
mean. Everyone knows that if vou put 
pressure on the passer quick enough, you 
ease the job of the pass defense tremen- 
dously. The Eagles solve that hy releas- 
ing the ball quickly. They throw short 
sUint-ins to receivers like Tommy Mc- 
Donald and Pete Ret/laff. and they are 
the best club m the league at running with 
a short pass after fhc> have caught if 

Shaughnessy 's solution following the 
diagnosis was almo.st exactlv right. The 
Bears spread their linebackers wide, 
double-teamed Rel/lalfand McDonald. 
With one defender covering them to the 
inside and one to the outside. The Eagles 
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POISED PASSER Sonn) Jurgensen lhrow>i into 
Milncrublc spoi in ilie Chic.igo Bear defense. 


threw only two of their slant-ins dining 
the afternoon. The first, on the lirst plav 
of the game, was complete to Rcl/lalT. 
the second was intercepted. 

But Jurgensen. who is built like Nor- 
man Van Brockliii and who throws as 
well, also called as daring and intclligem 
a game as his predecessor ever did. He 
hit his receivers on quick slants wide, 
away from the Bear defenders. He wait- 
ed until, unaccountably, the Bears took 
J. C. Caroline, who had the primary re- 
sponsibility for covering McDonald, out 
of the game; then he hit -^fcDonald on 
the only long pass he threw, good for a 
touchdown. But most of the time he 
picked at the small holes in the Bear de- 
fense for short passing gains, and he did 
that so well that the Eagles controlled 
the ball for 77 plays to the Bears’ 46. 

W'illiiims took a calculated gttmble in 
stopping the Bear attack. He overloaded 
his defense to the strong side, hoping 
the weak side could contain anything 
that canic its way. The strategy worked 
handsomely; the very fast Bear backs 
were held to only 126 yards running 
and never broke loose for a long gain. 
Williams paid very close attention to 
Chicago’s fine rookie end. Mike Ditka, 
who was instrumental in the crushing 
defeat of the San F rancisco 49ers by the 
Bears two weeks ago. 

"We tried to deny him the cross-over 
pattern he used so well against San 
Francisco." 'Williams said. "He goes 
downfield maybe I 5 yards, then breaks 
across. Me caught two touchdowns on 
the 49crs that way. VVe spread our line- 
backers. tried to force him outside and 
deep, then our middle linebacker looked 
for him crossing over and gave him 
trouble if he found him in that pallcrn. 
Finally, the weak-side safety [this was 
Don Burroughs, known as the Blade to 
his teammates] picked him up. Vve blew 
an assignment once, and it cost us a 
touchdown." 

This was the play on which Hilly 
Wade, who stalled ihe game, hit Ditka 
for a 76-yard touchdown; it was one of 
only four passes the Bears completed on 
the tenacious Eagle defense. 

In the second half of the game Bear 
Coach George Halas reached far back 
in hisiorv for a play that would work 
against the iight-knit Eagle defense. 
This wasa quick piichout. wide, to (iaii- 
more; with the Eagle ends playing tight 
to Slop the Bears running up the middle 
and the linebackers out wide to slop 
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Darling, / simply 
wouldn’t miss it I 

Not that I’m exactly a sports fan. Honestly, / 
don't think / could tell a basketball goal if 
my life depended. But the horse show? 

That's entirely different. / mean, there's so much to see. 
Take tonight at Madison Square Garden. Did you ever 
see anything so chic as Margo Barrett, there on the 
left? She was fabulous as Cleopatra at school. 

And those adorable ambassador types just below. 

They run it all. Thai's Tubby Tuckerman, 

General Alfred Tuckerman, in the middle . . . 




...and simply fabulous people 

on every side of you! Look there on top: 
that's Mrs. Winston Guest — polo, 
you know — and Mrs. Yogi Berra just below her. 
He plays baseball in the summertime . .. 




and don't look now, but 



just to the left there is Jill St. John. Babs 
Hutton's daughter-in-law! Imagine! You know, the 
starlet who married Lance Reventlow. He races 
something, cars, boats, never mind that but . . . 



...see that cute blonde? 

Just above. / mean. Sue Wyman, she models 
and she came with Bert Firestone. Isn't 
that awful? / mean, you know he fell off a horse 
in the show. No. he wasn't hurt, but see there . . . 


coolinued 
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HORSE SHOW continue<i 


. . . isn't that too sweetly naive? 

Thai little girl, I mean. Jane Pasciuti, 
her name is, from Yorktown Heights and she's 
actually patting a horse. Imagine! Well, 
/ suppose horses are nice. If you like them, that is. 
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The "Srirrup Cup" an ancietu Scottish rite when the clan toasts the preservation oj its land. 


Docs the Stillman’s knock 


hold the secret of Chivas Regal? 


\Vhen voii ctdss the white stcjne thresh- 
old of the Chivas stillhousc, you’re 
likely to hear a curious tupping sound. 

But not until you meet the head 
Stillman, Ali)crt Cruickshank, will you 
discover the true source ot this souiul. 
l-'or .Mr. Cruickshank regularly checks 
the stills by tapping the head of each 
with a small wtHKicn mallet. 

I'he mere sound tells his ear if all is 


well within. .As with his father before 
him, .Mr. Cruickshank does not trust 
the {>crfcction of C'hivas Regal to any- 
thing but his inhcritc<l skills. 

Could the secret of Chivas Regal’s 
delicate taste lie here? Or perhaps in 
Strachisla Spring waters? Whatever, 
your first taste ijuietly informs you 
that excellence is j>rcsent — Chivas 
Regal, Scotland’s Prince ol Whiskies. 


12-VeAR-OLO BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 88 PROOF • GENERAL WINE 4 SPIRITS CO-, N.Y. 
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L istening with closed eyes to Tom Mc- 
■ !^t'c)ey Jr., ihe hcjvy<icighl ho'iCi' 
from Boston who will light f'loyd Pat- 
terson for the world championship in 
Toronto on December 4. one might easi- 
ly surrender to the illusion that Rocky 
Marciano is talking. It is “Pahk Street" 
that one hears, not "Park." It is "hahd 
punch" and "tihst round" and "Boston 
Ciahden." with that llattening of the 
broad a and that aspiration of the all- 
but-vanished r that is so special to the 
eastern Ma.ssachusctts accent and so im- 
possible to reproduce by any system of 
orthography, 

There are those who would say that 
the resemblance between McNeeley and 
Marciano ends with the way they talk, 
it is a harsh judgment but not entirely 
unfair, even though McNeeley, after 24 
professional fights, is as undefeated as 
Marciano ever was. Indeed, McNeeley 
has lieaten almost as many stiffs as Rocky 
took on during Al Weill's studiously cau- 
tious direction of his approach to the 
heavyweight championship of the world, 
l.ike Rocky, McNeeley depends on at- 
triiion rather than a single punch to .slop 
his opponents, and you will get no im- 

rh>l.>^rupli, t>y a. yfimmt'rnim 

MILLIONAIRE AND HIS PUG is otd boxill^ 
liction but new fjci in ease of Tom MeNeeley 
(rf^>/»Oaiul his Ivy League manager, I’e ter I uller. 
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A QUESTION OF 
VIOLENCE 


by MARTIN KANE 


Tom McNeeley Jr., the Boston heavyweight who hopes to 
upset Champion Ffoyd Patterson, has a vafid 
reputation for fury, but fury alone will not be enough 


pres.sion from him of style and grace. 
He isa rough customer, too. Like Rocky, 
he doesn't care much how he hits or 
where or when. And he trains almost 
as relentlessly as Marciano did. He is 
never out of condition. Furthermore, 
Charley Goldman, who trained Marci- 
ano. has been hired to serve as training 
advi.sor to the McNeeley camp. Charley 
will discover, no doubt, that McNeeley, 
for all that he is an intelligent 24-ycar-old 
who was able to get tlirough two years 
at Michigan State, is the very devil to 
teach new' ways. .And that was a Marciano 
trait, too. 

These comparisons end the list of sim- 
ilarities. None of them is meant to sug- 
gest that McNeeley is in the class of the 
conqueror of Jersey Joe Walcott. F>- 
/ard Charles and Archie Moore. He has 
not fought anyone remotely as good as 
these. His hesi opponents have been 
George Logan and Willi BesmanofT. 
Where Marciano is short and squat. Mc- 
Nceley is tali (6 feet 2 inches) and long- 
limbed. with a reach that gives nice ef- 
fect to the jab. McNeeley 's manager, the 
millionaire Harvardman Peter Fuller, 
himself an old college boxer and some- 


time sparring partner to McNeeley, re- 
cently described his fighter as "a straight 
stand-up guy with a good jab. a good 
left hook and a fair right. 

"We've had trouble getting him to 
place his feel properly for the right," 
( uller said. "He takes loo wide a stance. 
He's an orthodox tighter." 

Orthodox or not. the best minds of the 
Boston fancy insist that McNcelcy is es- 
sentially a "mauler" and embarrassingly 
inept. 

"He doesn't have a punch in either 
hand." said one of these. Kven in Bos- 
ton and even among the chauvinistic 
Boston Irish, there is little real hope that 
McNeeley can heat I’aiterson. 

"Ah," said a red-haired bartender in 
a Boylsion Street pub. "but wouldn't it 
be grand if he did it. Wc have a Presi- 
dent in the White House now, and I 
would die happy. God forbid, if we had 
a heavyweight champion of the world." 

To the detriment of ballyhoo, perhaps, 
but with a very decent reticence, F-'uller 
and McNeeley so far have refrained from 
issuing the customary "Wc'll moider the 
bum" sort of statement. McNeeley. a 
handsome brush-cut with a most engag- 
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McNEELEY ..mihmcl 

ing boyish manner, proud wearer of a 
golden shamrock on his bright green 
trunks, is far from boastful about liis 
abilities. Neither he nor Fuller has gone 
much further than to say that he has a 
“good chance." a couple of words that 
combine optimism {“good") with real- 
ism ("chance"). 

One of the light's promotional prob- 
lems will come when McNeeley goes on 
public exhibition in training. Boxing in 
the gym, he looks rather like an awk- 


ward but angry child. Speaking with a 
certain depressed passion. Fuller said; 

“70111 is a nUscrahk' g\m tighter. Ab- 
solutely hnnend.-us. There are days when 
he puts on the most Iwircmhuis work- 
outs. There's gray in my hair and that’s 
what it’s from, just from watching him 
box in the gym. If you saw McNeeley 
against guys he's fought in the gym you'd 
pay lU limes more for one of his oppo- 
nents than you would for him." 

He sighed, the memory of some of 
those horrendous workouts overwhelm- 


ing him. But he brightened up in a 
moment. 

"In the ring," he consoled himself, 
“he's altogether different." 

In the ring McNeeley has been so dif- 
ferent that boxing commissions have 
threatened to set him down for ignoring 
the rules— rules like “Don't hit a man 
when he's down, please." tind "If you 
harv to elbow or butt, make it look like 
an accident." 

McNeeley excuses himself for these 
breaches. There was, he feels, sound rea- 
son for every one of them -well, almost 
every one. Like in his first 
professional fight against 
Richie Norton. Some nerves 
on the left side of his rib cage 
had been pinched by a blow 
in training. The area was so 
tender that even a firm caress 
was ago/ii/;ng. That's ju.st 
where Norton hit him, by no 
means caressingly, and Mc- 
Neeley. turned savage by 
the pain, lashed out like a 
wounded panther and with 
approximately a panther’s 
esteem for the boxing code. 
He -Stopped Norton in the 
second round. 

“That time I fought Art 
Mayorga." .McNeeley went 
on. a low growl forming 
deep in his throat, “he kept 
hiding behind his gloves. It 
wasfrusirating. When I final- 
ly got through and he start- 
ed to fall, he dropped his 
gloves. I was so crazy at see- 
ing his face for the first lime 
that I let another one go." 

The one-round Charlie 
Lopes mayhem, some of 
which was accomplished by 
shoving aside the referee as 
an impertinent meddler in a 
private light, was under- 
taken because Lopes insult- 
ed McNeeley 's intelligence. 

“First," McNeelc) complained, "he 
went around town making comments 
about what he was going to do to me. 
But then, after the weigh-in, he followed 
me and Jumped into my car with me. 
He kept telling me about how his wife 
was sick and his kids needed things and 
if I'd just go easy on him and let him 
look good maybe he’d get some more 
pasdays. I know now he was giving me 
the con, beciKisc right at the opening 
bell he walked out and tried to knixtk 
my head off. It was a hard punch and 



I thought he'd cut my eye, and I lost my 
head." 

McNeeley battered him down and 
then, with Lopes on one knee, crunched 
a linisher onto his jaw. He came very 
close to slugging the referee for try mg to 
protect Lopes when that olficial stepped 
in to end the light. 

“The commission gave me a good 
chewing out." McNeeley stud. 

And. finally, there was the second Lou 
Jones fight in New York. 

“Jones is very cute." McNeeley ex- 
plained. "He knows how to butt and 
use his elbows so the referee can't see it. 
The only way 1 know to do those ihmgs 
is out in the open, which is where 1 did 
it." McNeeley won the light by a fourth- 
round knockout, but afterward the New 
York boxing commission threatened to 
bar him from the state. 

By this time it had become apparent 
that if McNeeley continued on this fiery 
path he might well be banned every- 
where. Fuller considered this possibility 
dourly, then called the fighter to the 
huge Cadillac-Oldsmobilc agency he 
owns in Boston. He told McNeeley that 
he wanted him to see a psychiatrist. 

It was a suggestion that McNeeley 
look as an insult. 

“You think I’m some kind of a nut 
or something?" he demanded. 

"I'm sorry." Fuller told him. "You’re 
going to go or I’ll put you on the shelf." 

After contemplating the emptiness of 
a life without an occasional fist fight. 
McNeeley agreed. 

"1 love fighting," he said. “To me 
there couldn't be a better way to make 
money and yet be doing something 1 
like. If I had a good income from some- 
thing else I'd still he lighting for the pure 
love of it- It gives me a sense of compe- 
tition and personal accomplishment, be- 
ing in there alone. 1 loved foolbali, but 
you’re part of a team there. In boxing 
you do it all yourself." 

So, after evaluating Fuller as “a very 
stubborn fellow" who really would 
make good on his threat to retire him. 
McNeeley went to a psychiatrist. It 
turned out that he needed very little 
treatment. 

"SVe finally figured out." he said, 
“liiat the cause of my wild temper was 
my inlense desire to win. You see. my 
father [Tom Sr. onetime New England 
heavyweight] always impressed on us 
kids the necessity of being first — not 
just in boxing, in everything. He didn't 
like us to be second-best. When I real- 
ized that was the reason for my temper. 
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IIN II. l')r.| 


How to tell the year of a Volkswagen. 

(1: isn’l eosy. We nevef chonge il lo moke il look different, only to moke ii work better.) 






1957 No visible chonge 


1958 A famous Italian designer suggested 
we make the rear window bigger. We did. 



1959 We chonged the door hor^dles fror 
the pull type to the new push-button type 




1960 look for the new medallion design 
on the front. !You may need your glosses.l 


1961 Your clue Is the windshield washer 
nozzle on the hood. iSfandord equipment.) 


1962 Bigger toil lights. iFinol proof; Pee 
inside. Only the ’62s have a gas gauge. 
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• Old Spice quality in a new hair tonic 

• Keeps hair handsomely groomed — all day 

• Guaranteed non-greasy • Fights dandruff 

• Moisturizes — prevents dryness. 1.00 piu» tax 

: HAIR TONIC 




The sounds of nnisic — as though you are sitting "front row ci'/i- 
ter" uhen you own V-M’s Stereophonic High-Kidelity Console 
Phonograph— Model 816. With its superb Stereophonic Speaker 
System you'll think the orchestra is right in your listening room ! 
Mnstval I'lijoi/iiu'/it inrni(/> i/ou <ii i/onr V-M (h-tili'rs. him To-lJni/! 



V-M CORPORATION • BtNION HARBOR. MICHIGAN • KNOWN FOR THE i INtST IN RCCORD CHANotRS, PHONOURAPHS AND TAPC RtCOROERS 


McNeeier . 

1 learned to keep it under control." 

Patterson. McNeeley has heard, does 
not enjoy (ighling but is in the game 
solely for the money. To McNccley this 
approNimaies a moral defect and some- 
how encourages him to believe that he 
has that "good chance." But he docs not 
underestimate the champion a whit. 

"Patterson has icrrilic speed for a 
heavyweight." he said, "and he's cute 
and cunning. He's tricky in his own 
fashion. .And he's pretty hard to hit with 
that peekaboo defense. Hooks don't do 
any good wuh those gloves covering 
the sides of his head. You have to go 
straight through." 

.And that is why fuller and Trainer 
Jackie Martin have been working so 
hard to straighten out McNeeley's right- 
hand punching. .Alter all, the straight 
rights of Ingemar Johansson proved 
mighty clTective in the first and third of 
the Swede's lights with Patterson. 

"Actually," McNeeley said, "my best 
punch used to be the right, then I seemed 
to lose it. I lost it in the finesse of de- 
veloping a left hook. It's coming back, 
though, and my left hook has been com- 
ing real good in the last year. 

"1 and Pete have some ideas about 
how to light Patterson and we'll keep 
those quiet, hut it's no secret that 1 in- 
tend to slay on top and carry the fight 
to him. That might not work, of course, 
and I might have to revert to Johans- 
son's technique of running away from 
him until I have a chance to gel in a 
good shot. Hut the best way is to be the 
aggressor. I'll try to wear him down. I'm 
not the type that takes you out with one 
shot. I'm not that good a puncher, But 
if I gel him in trouble — well, that's when 
I'm at my best. 

"If 1 have him as Johansson did in 
their third fight [when a stunned l‘atter- 
son, knocked down by a straight right 
in the first round, may well have been 
saved by the mandatory eight-count], 
there's no doubt in my mind that I'll be 
heavyweight champion of the world." 

The second Patterson-Johansson fight 
(which floyij won easily) is the only 
Patterson fight McNeeley has attended. 

"But I've Seen eight or 10 of his fights 
on film." McNeeley said, "and I've 
watched the last fight a dozen times. 
Before the light I'll sec the movies a 
hundred or more times." 

Later he'll he able to see the film of 
his own light with Patterson. But he 
might not enjoy it quite as much, end 
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Tin* l>eauli»ul Lad/ Hamilton is Allure "L", $350. At Harnilton Jewelers ir> tlie U-S. and Canada. Hamtilon Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


You sliouldn’t . . . and so you do! You go all out. You give her not ji 
liut a Ilainiltoii — sot in fliamoiifl.s! It hardly inalters tluit you cau*t afford il. or tlia 
a good watch, or that thi.s one i.s registered to protect your investmcnl. Logic really 1 
do with your choosing such a gift — only love. 


ii.-st a watch 
t she ncetls 
lias little to 
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TIRELESS SONS 
OF NOAH 


In the bushland of Rhodesia a stout band of Africans have 
been fighting for three bruising and bloody years to save 
the game herds from the floodwaters of the Zambezi River 


by LEE GRIGGS 


And 0»d blessed Noah mid his sons, mid 
said iinfo iheni, he fruiifid and nudHply, 
and replenish the earrh. And the fear of 
you and the dread of you shad be upon 
beast of the earth, and upon 
fowl of the air. upon all that moveth 
upon the earth, and upon all the fishes 
of the sea: into your hand are they de- 
//ii'm/.— Genesis 9: 1-2. 

L ong ago. as the first book of the 
■ Bible reports, when the waters of 
the flood receded, the Lord made a 
covenant with Noah and put the race of 
man in charge of the lesser creatures of 
the earth. In all the years since the big 
Hood few men have lived up to the terms 
of the original contract better than a 
small company of Africans who are at 
this nu>ment trying to save the animals 
of one great valley in the bushland of 
Southern Rhodesia. 


In 1958. when the 420-foot-high Kari- 
ba Dam was finished across the Zambezi 
River, the backwater spread rapidly over 
the Rhodesian wilderness. Rolling hills 
soon became islands, In the valley of 
the Zambe/i, elephant, rhinoceros and 
bulfalo. waterbuck and antelope, bush 
pig and warthog. leopard and monkey 
and ant bear and snake — a zooful of 
ordinary and bizarre s|Kcies — were ma- 
rooned and doomed to starve or drown 
as the waters kept rising. In Noah's day. 
with the first threat of rain the animals 
got the message and boarded the ark 
without a fuss. The tinimals in today’s 
flood do not understand, and few' of 
them come quietly. 

Along the Zambezi, each busy rescue 
day is filled with the grunts, snorts, 
squeals and roars of beasts and the 
shouts of men. The men chase the rhi- 
noceros; the rhinoceros chases the men. 
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The clophuni flees and. almost eorncred. 
turns and charges. Men and svarthogs 
scrimmage in the dust. At the end oCihe 
hot. sweating day the men return to 
camp, their clothes torn and their bodies 
stinging from tiie jabs of tusks, hoots 
and claws, 

Reiving mainly on trapping nets, small 
boats to Terrv the animals to the main- 
land and their stubborn sense of duty, 
the rescuers have been racing against 
the rising waters of the Zambezi for 
close to three years. Thinking back on 
the sculfles and frustrations. 48-year-old 
Rupert Fothcrgill. the tight-lipped game 
ranger who is bossing the job for tlie 
Rhodesian government, recently ob- 
served: “They Just told me to take the 
aninuils off. There was no guidebook. 
We made it up as we went along.” By 
the hard process of trial and error, in 
three years Fothergiirs rescue team — 
six white rangers and about 1(H) Negro 
helpers — has saved more than 4.CXX) head 
of game and lost only 200. Some of the 
animals died of fright, and a few from 
injury. A good part of this small loss 
is attributable to the stubborn reluc- 
tanee of a few’ of the animals which 
were too big and truculent to be moved 
and too single-minded to be coaxed into 
saving themselves. 

The water behind Kariba Otim is still 
25 feet below the planned maximum, 
but it is already by far the largest man- 
made lake in the world. When the water 
reaches the brim of the dam about two 
years from now. the lake will cover 2,000 
square miles and contain 168 islands. 
These permanent islands are of no con- 
cern to Ranger Fothergill and his band 


A Rhoch'^iuii iwtitv can i<’s a trusseii 
impaUt safely otii oj the fiouihvalers. 
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AF/tICAN RESCUE ..wtlm.eil 

of Noahs. Their task is to clear the Ihoii- 
sands of islands, large and small, that 
arc continually forming and disappear- 
ing as the waters rise. 

As the rescuers move from island to 
island, their mode of operation follows 
a general pattern. Kolhergill and his as- 
sistants first try to force all game that 
can — and will -swim to strike out for 
the mainland under their own power. 
Then the rescuers tackle the biggest of 
the remaining animals, removing them 
next so that there will be fewer problems 
to deal with when trying to gather the 
smaller ones. Elephants and rhinoceroses 
arc not only dangerous but. if not cleared 
out early, tear up the nets and fences 
set to trap antelopes and warihogs. 
After contending with the behemoths 
and trapping the fleet quadrupeds, the 
rescuers flush out the burrowing animals 

ant bears, honey badgers and porcu- 
pines — which ordinarily would stay in 
their holes until the water started to 
pour in. 

Th« wise lions 

To their grateful surprise. Fothcrgiil 
and Company discovered that they did 
not have to deal with lions, all of whom 
seemingly sensed something was wrong 
and left the islands at the lirst sign of 
encroaching water. The rescuers were re- 
lieved, too. to find that elephants were 
adept swimmers, that, in the face of 
hooting and hollering and some bravado 
on the part of the rescuers, usually head- 
ed for the water and swam a mile or 
more to the mainland. BulTalos swam 
well, too, iind as a last resort left their 
shrinking islands of their own accord. 
But the rhinos did not swim and would 
not try. and most of (hem resented any 
kind of civil help offered by Fothcrgill 
and Company. 

In the frequent skirmishes and duels 
with reluctant animals no man has been 
killed, but there have been some close 
ones. Ranger Frederick Stokes was 
jumped by a Jeopard and badJy matiJed. 
Ranger Frank .lunor was hospitalized 
after being gored by a biilfalo. Junor 
survived the goring only because the 
mad buffalo had u stiff foreleg and could 
not get its horns low enough to pick 
up the prostrate ranger and throw him. 
Fothergill himself has been flattened by 
a rhino, and liad a 200-pound ant bear 
explode out of the ground under him 
when he sat down on a slight rise where 
there was no burrow in sight. 


After three years the rangers and na- 
tive beaters are blase and generally 
laugh uproariously when one of their 
number is attacked by an animal, in the 
night, if a rhinoceros stumbles through 
camp snorting inlemperately, no one 
gives the clumsy invader a thought, Each 
man takes the sleep he deserves, and on 
awakening for the next day of battle, 
carefully inspects his boots before pul- 
ling them on, to be sure a puff adder 
has not crawled into one of them during 
the night. 

For the past two months Fothcrgill 
and his rangers have been working on 
an island covered with mopani trees and 
acacia thorn, known in the logbook sim- 
ply as "Island 100" because it is the 
lOOlh the rescuers have tackled in 1961. 
Island 100 is by far lh«' biggest area to 
be cleared in the course of Operation 
Noah. It covers more than 15 square 
miles. It is too big for the rescuers to 
work cfTicienily. but they could not af- 
ford to wail for the island to shrink be- 
cause the stranded animals were already 
running out of food. 

To clear oversized Island 100. Folhcr- 
gill and his crew built sturdy brush 
fences to divide the island into several 
parts, then cleared the parts one by one, 
In order to make use of the fences, it 
was necessary first of all to clear off ele- 
phants and rhinos that would tear them 
down. 

The I9clcphantson Island 100 proved 
more reluctant than expected. Lines of 
native beaters marched across the island, 
rattled beer cans filled with stones, fired 
off cherry bombs and shouted at the 
tops of their lungs. They drove the ele- 
phants to the water, but the huge beasts 
refused to swim to the mainland, two 
miles distant. For days the beaters made 
drives. For days the elephants resisted. 
Finally they turned nasty and started 
charging their tormentors. Reluctantly, 
Fothergill ordered five of them shot. The 
elephants got the message swiftly, Next 
day they were gone, having sw-um to 
the mainland under cover of darkness. 
Fothcrgill was discon.solate as a surgeon 
who had just lost a patient on the tabic. 
"I did everything 1 could to get them 
olf peacefully," he said. "But they were 
fouling the whole operation. Ordinarily 
we carry only one gun for last-miinite 
self-defense when we expect to encoun- 
ter elephant or buffalo. Otherwise wc 
go unarmed, even after rhino. They're 
too scarce to kill. When wc go after 
the rhinos we purposely don't carry a 
gun, otherwise in the confusion of a 
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charge we might be tempted to use it.” 

The 50 buffalos on Island 100 were 
ignored on the theory that they would 
leave the island in their own time — if oth- 
er animals were removed, there would 
be enough grazing left to sustain the 
bulfalos until the rising waters force 
them to head for shore. 

The nine rhinos on Island 100 had to 
go quickly. Rhinos arc browsers, and the 
supply of food for them was low. So 
Fothergill and his crew straightway em- 
barked on rhino rescue, the most involved 
and exacting of all rescue procedures. 

Fothergill stalks each rhino armed 
only with a rifle that shoots darts of gal- 
lamine triclhiodidc, a paralytic drug. 
The dose must be calculated carefuliy, 
based on the rhino's estimated weight 
within 100 pounds. Too much is fatal. 
Too little has no effect. The shot must 
strike home either in the rump or in the 
shoulder to penetrate the rhino's hide. 
It cannot strike a main artery, or the 
animal will die quickly, It must lodge 
in the muscle tissue. To be this accur- 
ate in delivering the shot. Fothcrgill 
must hold (ire until he is within five or 
10 feet of the rhino and in danger of 
a charge. 

No margin for error 

Once the shot strikes home, if the dose 
is accurate, it takes the rhino 16 minutes 
to drop. "During this time.” says Foth- 
crgill. "you just concentrate on staying 
close to him and avoiding his charges. 
Once he drops, you've got to be right 
there to give him the antidote injection 
or he dies." Along with the antidote of 
neostigmine methyl sulfate goes a tnn- 
quilizer to keep the beast relatively cairn. 
Swiftly the rhino is tied securely, its feet 
roped together. Then the native boys roll 
it onto a sledge, and 50 to 60 of them 
drag it to the water’s edge where the 
sledge is slid atop a raft made of oil 
drums. The raft is towed to the mainland 
while native boys pour water on the 
rhino to lessen the chance of sunstroke. 

At Malu/iadona on the mainland, 
which forms part of a game reserve into 
which most rescued animals arc released, 
the rhino is dragged ashore on its sledge. 
Cautiously, the rangers untie its feel. 
Fothcrgill sloshes a bucket of water on 
the beast and then runs for the boat on 
the lake as fast as he can, The rhino 
comes to with a snort and a loss of its 
head, leaps to its feet and charges the 
first thing in sight, which is usually 
Fothcrgill. The enraged rhinos often fol- 
low him into the water. On one occasion. 
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HE JUST DROVE YOUR CAR 


Who is he? He is one of our experts who put every 1962 
Lincoln Continental through Us paces for at least 12 miles 
on a special testing course. 

Actually, each Lincoln Continental must pass 189 separate 
tests afterit is built. The entire wiring system is probed by an 
electronic tester to reveal any weakness Each engine is test- 
run for three hours at break-in speeds, inspected, and set at 
proper idle speed. At delivery, the Continental is ready to be 
driven 6,000 miles before the customary maintenance check. 


No matter how searchingty you examine it — for tuneless 
beauty or flawless engineering — you will find the Lincoln 
Continental is a remarkable investment. buUt to retain its 
quality for the years ahead. It is warranted for twice as tong 
as any other American car — 24 months or 24.000 miles .* 

LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 

Prwiuel o! • Motor Company Lincoln-Marcuiy Division 



• fata Motor Compony wtrronit to lU OMIors, ond it» Ootitri. ir turn, •varroni to tn«>r L'ocoln ContinonUI cutto'i'tr* a* toUoot Tnat lor S* month* O' lor 94.000 m<lot. >vn<n(W ccmoa Ural. Iron 
roplicernent, inctuding reittad laOor. will b( maOa by doalort.ol arty pan ytiinadoloct m worhmanihipor mator’ila Tiros aro not Covorod by the warranty, aopropriale ad>uttm«nU will eorttinuo to bo 
mads by the tiro compan es Owners will remain retoontible lor normal mamtanancc tervice and rootme replacement ol maintenance ‘terns awch as liltars. spark plug* ignition point* and wiper blades. 
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SOMEWHERE WINTER IS FUN 

...and you can be there in hours by swift United jet 

Somewhere ihere’s a plac-c for you to pause and enjoy yourself this 
winter. A plat-e wliere worry is an unknown word . . . where prob- 
lems disapjwar in the midst of fun and relaxation. 

Winter ... as your iloelor may already have told you . . . is 
actually the best lime to take a vac ation. When work and weather 
are most deMiianding. that's when you owe it to yourself, and your 
family and assoc-iales. to take time out for fun. You’ll come back 
with a fresh point of view and renewed vigor for the months ahead. 

And now. in the Jet .Age. it's easier than ever to get the winter 
relaxation you need. 1 nited is at your service with the world’s largest 
jet fleet . . . and jets to more IJ.S. vacation areas than any other air- 
line. V()u can be just about anywhere in the U.S.A. in a matter 
of hours by United Air Lines Jet Mainliner^. 

HAWAII Visit the Islands where summer lasts all year long. Where 
you can rest on a secluded beach. <jr stroll through brilliant fern 
forests. Where glamorous night life and exotic shops compete with 
the c-all of sun-swept fishing waters and story-land golf courses. 

CALIFORNIA The excitement of Los Atigeles and llollywcuMl . , . 
the historic Spanish missions . . . where you can swim. golf, fish or 
relax to your heart's content, or thrill to the wonders of San Francisco. 

FLORIDA Pick vour pleasure beneath sunny skies. Shimming, 
golfing, fishing during the day — glittering night clubs with the 
nation's top talent after dark. 

LAS VEGAS Play day or night at this fabled desert glamour spot. 

SKI HOLIDAY For a winter wonderland, fly United to Denver. New 
Knglan<l. the Northwest, l^alt Lake City, the Sun Valley area or Reno 
. . . where the nation's top ski resorts provide skiing by day, and 
fireside get-togethers after dark. 

THERE’S SOMEONE YOU SHOULD MEET to take all the time 
and trouble out of planning a w inter vacation . . . your Travel Agent. 
He'll help you choose where to go. what to see, where to stay, arrange 
for car retitals . . . and make your First Class or Custom Coach 
reservations on L’nited. 

Fly away from winter worries today ... on a United jet. 
WORLD'S LARGEST JET FLEETfTHE EXTRA CARE AIRLINE 




Put out the bottle 
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that shows you know Scotch ! 

• Toninhu make ii “Black & Whue.” 

No other Scotch lias made more friends, 
kept im)re friends. The reas<»n? 

Extra smoothness has always t?ivcn 
“Black & White” u iiutn. bright character 
all its own. No wonder "Black & White” 
is the best loved Scotch in America. 



WHITE 

The Scotch with Character 


DISTILLED ft BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 


6LEiNu£D SCOTCH WHISKY » 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CQBPORATION. N. Y. C. 
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AFRICAN RESCUE ionlinm-J 


after Folhcrgill had climbed into the 
boat, the rhino kept right on coming and 
drove its horns into the gunwale. Since 
that attack the boat has always been 
judiciously moored farther offshore in 
w;itcr deeper than a rhinoceros. 

The rhinos on Island 100 were, as c.\- 
pecied, ornery, but two already were 
weakened from lack of food. One of 
these died before Fothergill could ad- 
minister the antidote for the paralysing 
dart. The other was so exhausted from 
its capture that it didn't move for three 
hours after being untied on the main- 
land. After untying it, Fothergill tender- 
ly covered the beast with wet grass to 
keep the sun off. Then, as the rhino start- 
ed coming to its senses. Rupert tried to 
help it to its feet, first by brazenly grasp- 
ing its horn and tugging, then by push- 
ing its ponderous rear end, Finally the 
rhino came alive, and the chase was on. 
Rupert boiled for the lake, the angry 
rhino not three feet behind. Rupert 
reached the boat and turned to face the 
rhino, which was snorting angrily in the 
water but was unable to attack because 
of the water's depth. "That's the thanks 
1 get for saving your life, you leathery 
old bastard." cried Fothergill. taking off 
his bush hat and belting the rhino with 
it three times across the nose. The rhino 
snorted and retreated. The native boys 
gave Rupert a loud burst of applause. 

Down and almost out 

The next day, Fothergill had worse 
luck. When he socked a dart into a 
young bull rhino, it charged. Foiher- 
gill retreated behind a fallen tree trunk, 
confident that the beast would slopshort 
of the obstacle in typical rhino fashion. 
But not this lime. The rhino struck the 
trunk hard, snapped it in two and ran 
right on lop of Fothergill. "Get him 
off me — quick!" shouted Rupert. Game 
rangers and native boys rushed up shout- 
ing and drove the rhino away. Luckily, 
Rupert had escaped the feel and the 
huge weight of the young hull. FIc suf- 
fered only cuts, bruises and six broken 
ribs. 

Other animals on Island 100 were a 
problem, each in its special way. Big 
waterbuck, though good swimmers, of- 
ten could not make it to the mainland 
when forced off the island. Males were 
particularly weak, pulled down by the 
weight of their huge horns. From boats 
the rescuers lassoed them, dragged them 
aboard kicking and thrashing and lied 



A GROGGY RHINOCEROS STRUGGLES TO ESCAPE AS RESCUERS TRY TO TIE HIM 
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them down. Fragile impala. driven into 
10-foot-high nets and wrestled to the 
ground by rangers, nearly died of fright 
before they reached the mainland de- 
spite tender ministrations from Folhcr- 
gill and his lieutenants, including fre- 
quent sponge baths and even an occa- 
sional tot of brandy. Baboons and many 
warlhogs were driven into the unfamil- 
iar clement of the lake, then noosed, 
grabbed by the tail and dunked under- 
water to dampen their resistance before 
they were dragged spluttering into boats. 
To reduce wear and tear on animals, 
plaited ropes male from discarded ny- 
lon stockings were used to bind them. 
Still, many cried, wailed and struggled 
all the way to shore. Warthogs were an 
exception. Once their jaws were roped 
shut and they were tied down, they of- 
ten reconciled themselves to their fate, 
fell asleep in the bottom of the boat and 
snored loudly. 

Zebras and other animals too big to 
wrestle with on even terms were run 
down to the point of exhaustion by lines 
of beaters rattling cans and shouting, 


driving them relentlessly to and fro un- 
til they collapsed. The same technique 
was used with baby bulfalos and rhinos 
who were captured for transportation to 
national parks for restocking. Once a 
buffalc “M rhino calf was chased into the 
lake or run to ground, like football play- 
ers in a goal-line stand, a dozen or more 
rangers and native boys leaped on the 
wildly thrashing animal and subdued it 
by sheer weight of numbers in a scream- 
ing, shouting melee. 

island 100 was the last to be cleared 
during the 1961 season. The long dry 
season is at hand. This and the open- 
ing of the spillway gales in Karibu Oani 
will keep the lake level stable until early 
next year when the rains upstream will 
send Raribirswaiers surginghigheronce 
more. In February, f-'othergill and his 
men will embark again for the flooded 
valley. .-M'ler another year of attacks and 
counterattacks, as the waters stabilize, 
their job will he done. They will have 
fulfilled their part of the original con- 
tract and will have, if not medals, at 
least a few- scars to prove it. end 
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FOOTBALL FROM 
THE CRADLE 

by WALTER BINGHAM 
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Phiiiunrupln by Roy Jr Carava 




College football is very big in Ohio, but high school football is 
sometimes bigger. In Massillon it dominates the town. This year, 
as usual, the team is undefeated, with the aid of Boosters, game 
films, walkie-talkies and a farm system that begins in the cradle 


I f you don't like football, you don't 
belong in Massillon," said a local cit- 
izen. Massillon is a rugged steel town 
in northeastern Ohio with a population 
of only 3 1 .000. Yet the high school foot- 
ball stadium scats 22,000, and on Friday 
nights in the fall, when the Massillon Ti- 
gers play at home, it is always filled. The 
players are town heroes, and the fortunes 
of the team dominate the thought and 
conversation of the townsfolk. 

Massillon usually has the best high 
.school football team in the state. It has 
been that way ever since Paul Brown be- 
came coach in 1932, Brown, sincefamous 
as coach of Ohio Slate University and 
founder and coach of the professional 
Cleveland Browns, was a Massillon boy, 
He built the team into a powerful ma- 
chine. During his last six years as coach, 
the team won 5K games and lost only one, 
There was no letdown in the intensity 
of the football program after Brown left 
at the end of the 1940 season. A Massil- 
lon boy is introduced to football at birth, 
when he is presented with a ball by the 
Booster Club (left). By fifth grade he is 
playing organized football. When he en- 
ters one of Massillon's three junior high 
schools, he learns the formations and 
plays that the high school varsity uses. 
In high school he gives up part of his 
summer to early practice, plus three 
hours a day in the fall. Each Monday 
he watches color films of the previous 
week's game and is graded by one of 
the 1.3 coaches in the Massillon school 
system on everything he did right or 
wrong — in that game. Not many Massil- 
lon boys make the same mistake twice. 

CONTINUED 
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MASSILLON conluiue<l 


LIKE PROS AND COLLEGIANS. Hcild COaCh 
Leo Strang (/<•/>) consulls aides. Strang has three 
coaches in booth, along uith new gadget called de- 
fensive anuly/ation board. When button is pushed, 
the board helps determine which play should work 
against opponents. Advised of the machine's opin- 
ion, .Strang sends a play into game with substitute. 


WALKIE-TALKIE transmits instructions from su- 
perior to junior high Assistant Coach Bob Johnson, 
about to send a player into game. Massillon uses 
walkie-talkies instead of telephones at games away 
from home because phone wires were once cut. 
Johnson says the system works fine— though there 
IS occasional inicrfcrencc from local cab company. 


PROUD FATHERS, bearing the numbers of their 
football-playing sons, parade in front of stands. 
Massillon games arc highly organized but they also 
are fun. Rockets arc exploded after every Massillon 
touchdown. When the Tigers crushed Barberton 
90-0 two years ago the rocket supply was exhausted. 
Titicn Jo noi JvJ/ck.' in "Jetti/rg up" on opponents. 












AMONG THEtR SOUVENIRS sit Kulic aniJ 
Maurie B.isicr. arJi'ni Massillon Tiger roolors. 
On llic sMills of their den arc pieliircs of past 
teams and individual heroes. Rugs, ashtrays, 
curtains, pillosss and glasses are decorated ssith 
tigers. Basler is a leading member of the Side- 
liners. F.ach member of the group ‘•adopts" a 
player each season and lakes him to dinner 
and the mosies the night before each game. 


PRACTICED ENTHUSIASM for Massillon 
is displayed by Sue Lehman, head cheerleader. 
Cheerleading at Massillon is as competitive as 
football. As many as 50 girls try out for seven 
assignments, and the winners rehearse all sum- 
mer. [’laying in Massillon's KO-piece band is 
no less arduous. B.ind members practice in the 
Slimmer, four hours a day, hve days a week. 
Jn the fall they cut down to 15 hours a week. 
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THERE'S NO TIME FOR TEARS in Mussillon's 
fooiball program. Tlio young boy with ihc profcs- 
sionaMooking helmet may privately wonder if fool* 
ball really for him, biii in Massillon he has lit- 
tle choice. He is expected to want to play football, 
just as Massillon always is expected to win— the 


bigger Ihc score, the better. With his mother and 
father and the Boosters shouting encouragement 
from the sidelines, with a small army of coaches 
studying his actions and with a large mechanical 
board lo suggest what play he should run, there is 
nothing the boy need decide for himself. END 




riiphed by Afori’i/i f. Sewman 


by VIRGINIA KRAFT 


W hen Dr. John Staige Davis Jr. of 
Now' York City popped iip from 
behind his palmetto blind (opposite) at 
the edge of a Florida swamp and k nocked 
down an eight-pound lien turkey, he was 
a moderately happy man. Hut when, a 
moment later, he dropped a second bird 
with the other barrel of his 12-gauge 
shotgun, he cried joyfully, “Most excit- 
ing shots I ever made." 

No one who has ever tried to shoot 
wild turkeys would disagree. Hecause for 
every hunter who is lucky enough to bag 
even one wild turkey, there arc at least a 
doiten others who. each season, endure 
muscle-cramping predawn vigils, merci- 
less assaults by chiggers and wet hikes 
through swamps without getting so much 
as a glimpse of the bird. 

Why. especially in this record year for 
upland game when there are more quail, 
pheasant and grouse around than there 
have been for 10 years, should any sane 
hunter put up with such mi.scry to get one 
particular bird? For a reason that is not 
unusual in the spons world: the very rar- 
ity of a score makes it irresistibly sweet. 


RETURN OF A 
NATIVE 


For almost a century the wild turkey was Just a mouth-watering 
legend of pioneer days. Then sportsmen aeross the country 
decided to put the big bird back in the bush where it belonged 


From its great red chin wattles to its 
iridescent tail feathers, the wild turkey is 
as handsome, streamlined and succulent 
a game bird as there is in the U.S. Unlike 
its drab and paunchy barnyard cousin, 
the wild turkey is a fast, powerful flier - 
full .speed is well over .10 mph, On the 
ground, a turkey can oulfoot a race- 
horse. and hunters long ago gave up try- 
ing to run them down with dogs. But 
the biggest difference between the wild 
and the barnyard gobbler i.s the former's 
unrelenting hostility toward people. In 
fact, the native turkey's refusal to have 
anything to do with man and his way 
of life very nearly eliminated the bird 
from this continent. 

From the moment the first settler 
splashed ashore at Jamestown, wild-tur- 
key populations on the East Coast began 
to decline, and from that time on, when- 
ever people moved into a new area, the 
turkey promptly moved out. Turkeys 
need forests for food and cover, and the 
settlers made fast work of clearing the 
woods, They also discovered the bird 
was delicious to eat, and market hunting 
became a popular — and profitable —pas- 
time. Hundreds of thousands of turkeys 
were snared, trapped and slaughtered 


for the dinner table. In a single day two 
hunters from the backwoods of Massa- 
chu.setts reported seeing more than a 
thousand birds, and by the early IKOOs 
wild turkey s weresellingat town markets 
for 6e apiece. Less than 50 years later 
there was not a single bird left to shoot 
in the state of Massachusetts. 

Elsewhere, the turkey vanished al- 
most as rapidly. By the time people be- 
came conservation-minded and began 
thinking that a bird in the bu.sh wa.sn't 
such a bad thing after all. both the 
birds and the bushes were very nearly 
gone. Bringing them back was consid- 
erably more difficult than getting rid of 
them had been. 

Strict hunting laws were passed to pro- 
tect the turkey all across the country, 
but it was hard to enforce these laws, 
for while the turkey had lost greatly in 
numbers it had lost none of its flavor. 
Then. too. new cover had to be grown. 
Meanwhile, the turkeys themselves were 
doing very little to help conservation- 
ists. Artificial propagation— often the 
backbone of most upland bird projects — 
was a failure, not because the turkeys 
didn’t like each other or couldn't be 
raised in captivity, but because once 

1 imliimed 
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NATIVE TURKEY 

accuslomed to the sheltered, grain-fed 
life in the breeding pens the birds forgot 
their wild ways and became about as 
helpless as chickens in the wilderness. 

Thus, as new ranges were slowly de- 
veloped. wild birds had to be trapped in 
areas in which they still existed and then 
carried to the new range. Trains, trucks 
and even private cars were used to trans- 
port them from one locale to another. In 
Florida single-engine planes took off 
with turkeys aboard, and when they got 
over the deep woods the birds were tossed 
out. fluttering cru/ily until they got down 
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Turki'V hiiiitfr Charles IF. Pu\ \oii has devel- 
oped hin flocks of wild birds oti Honda ranch 


to their own flying speed, then gliding 
quietly into the new cover. 

Today, because of efforts such as these, 
there are now shootabic flocks in 23 of 
the 3y states where the bird originally 
flourished. One of the best turkey ranges 
in the country j.s in Florida, and the 
bird's future here, as in the other slates 
to which it has been restored, at last 
seems secure. 

"When I bought this land six years 
ago," says Charles Payson, on whose 
12.000-acre Florida ranch the photo- 
graph on the previous page was taken, 
"I was told there were some turkeys on 
it but not enough to matter one way or 
the other. I was interested in quail and 
this was some of the best natural quail 
cover 1 had ever seen — but it was also 
superb natural turkey cover. .Ml the birds 
seemed to need to multiply was a couple 

SP«iST«i ILLVilKAIID NoVtMB#* M. )'M>1 


of years of no-gunning and protection 
from poachers. Today we have hundreds 
of turkeys, most of them in an enormous 
cedar swamp, and they are the biggest 
attraction on the property. Now when I 
invite friends down to hunt, they don't 
even think about quail. All they want 
is to take home a turkey." 

There arc not so many that the value 
of the trophy has been diminished, but 
Payson's guests da gel more birds than 
most gunners, A typical turkey shoot 
starts at about 4:.W in the morning, well 
before the sun is up. The hunters arc 
driven out by buggy to the edge of the 
cedar swamp. Here they build makeshift 
blinds from palmetto leaves or just lind 
a spot in the broomstraw for cover. 

"Some people come equipped with all 
kinds of elaborate turkey calls to lure 
the birds in." says Payson. "but most of 
the time if isn't necessary to use them. 
If a hunter can sit quietly enough, soon- 
er or later a flock will come feeding out 
of the swamp into the open." 

"The wailing is the real test." says Dr, 
Davis of his turkey hunt at Payson's. 
"It's a long time until sunup when you 
arc crouched in a blind, and time seems 
to slop altogether when tho.se turkeys 
appear at the edge of the swamp. This 
is when you discover muscles you didn’t 
think you had and the chiggers begin to 
bite and a fly buzzes around your face. 
Every lime one of those turkeys looks 
up and goes "puit” you arc sure it’s 
talking to you. And while the birds are 
taking their good old time moving into 
range, the gun gets heavier and your 
arms get shakier, 

"Then you start to worry about wheth- 
er the cramp you have developed in your 
leg is going to throw you off balance 
when you stand up to shoot. And when 
you do stand up, and the birds let out a 
yelp as they clamor into the air. it's such 
a surprise that you sometimes forget to 
pull the trigger." 

"This i.s the most amazing part of tur- 
key shooting." says Payson. who flies 
down from New York almost every 
weekend during the November-January 
turkey season in Florida. "I have seen 
more buck fever on turkeys, even among 
experienced hunters, than on any other 
game. Part of it is because of the slow- 
motion way a lurke> flaps its wings when 
it takes off. It doesn't look like it is go- 
ing anywhere but actually it is moving 
at tremendous speed. 1 had one chap 
down here who was so surprised when 
a flock flushed in front of him that he 
dropped his gun." end 
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Death of a killing lead 


N ext week, at the Shamrock Hilton in Houston. 16 pairs 
of experts duel for the three places on the team that will 
represent us in the world championship team matches to be 
played in New York in February. Ever since 1955, when our 
uninterrupted string of victories in world competition sud- 
denly came to an end, there has been grumbling about the 
somewhat arbitrary method of team selection. It was deter- 
mined. therefore, to hold a special competition in Houston, 
November 18-22. 

The 1 6 pairs quaii/ied by finishing first or second in one or 



EAST SOUTH 

(Murray) 

PASS 

PASS SV 

DOUBLE PASS 

Opening had: 4 of diamonds 


WEST NORTH 

PASS DOUBLE 

PASS eir 

PASS PASS 


more of the major championships staged in the past year. The 
list includes one Canadian, Eric R. Murray of Toronto, who 
played with Charles Coon of Boston on the team that won 
the Vanderbilt Cup tournament last spring. If Murray makes 


our international team, there’ll be no such furor as arose 
when Alex Olmedo of Peru played Davis Cup tennis for the 
U.S.. for the American Contract Bridge League's representa- 
tives play as the champions of North America. 

This wa.s one of the swing hands that helped Murray’s 
team to victory. At the other table his teammates. Arthur 
Robinson and Robert Jordan of Philadelphia, were defend- 
ing against the same six-heart contract. There, although it 
seemed from the bidding that East’s double called for a dia- 
mond lead. West opened a club. Dummy ru/fed and, think- 
ing that East's double had announced a spade void, declarer 
tried to cash a top diamond. This attempt cost two tricks. 
East not only ruffed the ace of diamonds but then returned 
a trump, thus preventing declarer from ruffing an additional 
club with one of dummy’s trumps. South might have held 
the loss to 500 points but. flustered by his miscue, he played 
badly and ended by going down 1 , 1 00. 

Against Murray, East got the diamond opening he had 
hoped his double would elicit. Although this seemed to be 
the killing lead, it in fact helped insure the contract because 
Murray diagnosed the situation correctly and played a low 
diamond from dummy. East ruffed, and not even his trump 
return could succeed against Murray's perfect timing of the 
play. He put in an honor to win the trick in his hand, 
trumped a club in dummy, returned to his hand with the 
spade king and ruffed a second club. After cashing dummy’s 
ace of spades, the South hand was re-entered by ruffing a 
third spade. Two more trump leads exhausted East, and the 
last trump play ruined West. 

West's earlier discards had brought him down to four 
cards including the high spade and the quccn-jack-7 of dia- 
monds. Dummy held the ace-king-!0 of diamonds and the 
9 of spades. On the last trump lead, if West let go a spade, 
dummy's 9 would be high: if, instead of the spade. West 
discarded a diamond. North would win the last three tricks 
with the diamond ace-king-!0. Making the doubled slam 
was worth 1.660 points which, added to the 1,100 collected 
at the other table, produced a swing of 23 International 
Match Points. 

EXTRA TRICK 

When declarer has reached a slam voluntarily, a double by 
the defender who is not on lead asks partner for an unusual 
opening and commands him nof to lead the suit the doubler 
has bid. END 
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HORSE RACING/ Whitney Tower 


Satan is the best 
of the survivors 


A few days before the ninth running 
of The Garden State last week, 
sonic of the contending ow ners and their 
trainers were hustled across the Jersey 
flats, led up to a posh private dining 
room at Manhattan’s ”21” club, fed on 
Cornish game hen and invited to talk 
horse. One was a tanned, dark-haired. 
31-ycar-old named Gordon Potter, who 
handles horses for the Lexington. Ky. 
Crimson King Farm of Peter William 
Salmcn. senior and junior. 

When Potter took the floor to talk 
about the chances of his horse. Crimson 
Satan, it was immediately apparent that 
his rivals in The Garden State were not 
causing him any sleepless nights. Direct- 


ing his particular attention to fellow 
guests from the rival camp of cofavorite 
Donut King, Potter gave everyone who 
was willing to listen a nearly perfect 
advance call on the big race, "I feel 
conlident.” he said, in u manner not 
very reminiscent of another trainer 
named Jimmy Jones. “We'll be right 
with Donut King when the running 
starts, and then I think that Crimson 
Satan will win by a couple of lengths.” 

When somebody was foolish enough 
to ask. "Why did you pick Shi>cinaker 
to ride?" Potter fielded like Nellie Fox; 
"I never heard anyone fault him too 
much, did you?” Shoemaker, who did 
not get in on the Cornish game hen, had 
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HORSE RACING ■ imii/iitfd 

already given liis advice to Potter: “Just 
feed this horse good and lake care of 
him until Saturday.” 

The Salmens and Potter did take good 
care of Crinrson Satan until Saturday. 
They fed him his usual 14 quarts a day. 
and when it came time to go to work 
on Saturday afternoon, this big chest- 
nut son of Spy Song did evacily what 
he was supposed to. He beat Donut 
King by lengths for a near-record 
purse of SlMO.Siy. 

No one was much surprised to sec 
the familiar speedster. Green Ticket, go 
right to the front in this I '-mile race. 
Nor was anyone .surprised to see him 
slow up turning for home and finish 
fifth. Crimson Satan was dead last going 
into the first turn, which reminded many 
in the crowd of 37.000 of the running 
style of Carry Back, winner in this same 
race a year ago. “He didn't break par- 
ticularly well." said Shoemaker later, 
“and for the first 70 yards or so he was 
throwing his head all over the place. But 
going up the backstretch. he settled 
down and started to run. At the 3 8 pole 
we went inside a few horses, then circled 
the leaders turning for home — and that 
was the race." 

Last chance coming up 

Unlike many of the Spy Songs, who 
have a habit of stopping short of a 
mile. Crimson Satan seems to thrive on 
distance and has not displayed any tem- 
perament or. for that matter, any pref- 
erence for a particular kind of track. 
“He could even," says silent W’illie 
Shoemaker, “he a pretty good horse." 

So, of course, could some of The Gar- 
den Slate's defeated runners- like Do- 
nut King. Gbey, who finished third, and 
even Decidedly, a bettor colt than his 
eighth-place finish indicates. The last big 
chance this fall for any of the promising 
2-year-olds still on their feet will be the 
November 18 Pimlico Futurity. Crim- 
son Satan will be there to see if he can 
eliminate any other possible claims to 
the 2->ear-old championship of a most 
confusing year. 

It was unfortunate indeed that this 
running of The Garden State lacked the 
general excitement that hasaccompanied 
some of its previous renewals, when vir- 
tually all of the best 2-year-olds com- 
peted. How easy it is now to recall the 
midsummer days and the early fail after- 
noons when everybody in racing was 
singing the praises of a really line crop 
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of youngsters. There was Ridan in Chi- 
cago. Rattle Dancer and Weldy in Cali- 
fornia; in the [last there were George 
W idener's team of Jaipur and Fndymi- 
on. Sir Gaylord. Cyanc, Battle Joined 
and even such occasional stakes winners 
us Sunrise County. Stcvward. Clover 
Leaf and I'm For More. None of these 
were present in The Garden Stale. 

Why'.’ Well, we will always hear the 
complaint that 2-vear-olds arc too often 
overraccd. Some owners and trainers, 
however, prefer to blame the condition 
of the tracks, and lot it go at that. An- 
other point was voiced recently in The 
Chioiticli’ of llw Horsv: "Far more im- 
portant has been the long cstabli.shed 
practice of breeders to put to stud any 
animal which will transmit speed, no 
matter what its shorteoniings in oihei 
respects. Thus, there have crept into the 
Thoroughbred breed various types of 
inherited unsoundness— crooked legs, 
round ankles, had knees, shelly feet, 
curby hocks, soft and brittle bones." 

This is not to say that any of (he 
above-mentioned horses arc now on the 
siilelines specifically because they arc 
the offspring of sires which themselves 
turned out to be unsound. But the fact 
is that when we produce nearly 12.000 
foals a year, the majority of them sired 
by horses which have I'lecn put into stud 
more for .semimcffial reasons than any- 
thing else, we are bound to increase the 
population of inferior racers. 

Many of The Cjarden Slate's missing 
east of characters are not yet thank 
gooilness — out of the picture for next 
year's 3-ycar-okl classics. Ridan has had 
splint trouble and will be sent to Hia- 
leah. There he will mecl. in addition to 
Crimson Satan. Sir Gaylord, who isjusl 
plain tired; Jaipur, out of The Garden 
Slate because of a .slight fever; and Eln- 
dymion. Cyanc and Battle Joined both 
suffered slight fractures. The owners of 
W'eldy and Rattle Dancer simply de- 
cided to aim for the Santa Anita meet- 
ing rather than to ship east this fall. 

All of this bunch will become 3 on 
January I. At Santa Anita and Hialeah 
they'll tune up for the 1962 Kentucky 
Derby, Preakness and Belmont. It is a 
sorry fact that before they get to these 
classic races some w ill be ovcrraccd, some 
will break dow n and some w ill fade away 
when the distances stretch out. Some 
owners, loo. won't particularly give a 
damn as long as they can lake home a 
check, somewhere along the line, for 
SIOO.OOO or more. Some of these colts, 
however, will finish in the Derby money, 

END 
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TRACK i FIELD/ Tex Maule 


The amateur revolt 
begins to take shape 


U.S. track coaches outline 
plans for representation for all 
the segments of their world 

S peakinu from Honolulu a couple 
of weeks ago. Dan Ferris, the hon- 
orary secretary and. in fact, the ruler of 
the AAU said: “This uproar has been 
stirred up by about 5'V of the track 
coaches in the U.S." Ferris was referring 
to the revolt of the coaches — in track 
and other sports- against the AAU’s 
authority (SI, Sept. 25). 

A few days later the executive com- 
mittee of the National Collegiate Track 
Coaches Association disclosed a per- 
centage of its own. While only 248 of 
850 members had thus far answered its 
poll. 93.9' ; were in favor of the forma- 
tion of a U.S. track and field federation. 
A number of leading college coaches 
have been organizing such a federation 
for some months now. 

-After the coaches' group revealed its 
figures, another AAU official tried a dif- 
ferent tack. "This is a power play by 
the NCAA to take over amateur ath- 
letics in this country" said Pincus So- 
ber. chairman of the AAU's Track and 
Field Committee. 

In response the 18-man policy-direct- 
ing council of the NCAA, after a meet- 
ing in New York, declared: “This . . . 
is not an effort by the NCAA to ‘take 
oser' or to 'control' amateur sports in 
this country. It is a determined effort to 
gain equitable representation for organ- 
izations deserving representation." 

The NCAA has, indeed, endorsed the 
formation of autonomous federations 
to control individual sports in this coun- 
try. .At the moment the militant groups 
are basketball (through its own federa- 
tion) and track and field. A dissident 


clement in both sports has been the 
NAIA. an association of small colleges 
that is wary of NCAA control. 

Says .Al Ducr. the executive secretary 
of the NAIA: “Certainly we agree that 
autonomous control by the individual 
sports is preferable to one governing 
body in control of all amateur sports in 
this country. But, if this kind of auton- 
omous federation comes into existence, 
the NAIA wants and should have fair 
representation." 

Salute to the small 

This has been, in fact, taken into con- 
sideration by the rebelling track coaches. 
Chick VN'erncr. coach at Penn State Uni- 
versity and the president of the coaches 
association, says: “The executive com- 
mittee of the NCTCA has agreed unan- 
imously that the NAIA would have pro- 
portionate representation." 

Larry Snyder, the U.S. Olympic track 
coach in 1960 and considered an advo- 
cate of AAU control, has now taken an 
independent position, aligning himself 
neither with the rebels nor the AAU. 

“I am in favor of a track federation, 
organized and operated by knowledge- 
able sports people," he .said last week. 
“International track and field is on the 
upswing and it behooves the U.S. to 
have a stronger track organization than 
is available under the present system. 

“1 understand that the NCAA is will- 
ing to underwrite such a federation with 
a permanent staff to administer track 
and field for all ages. Such a setup will 
be belter for the sport because it will 
administer track and field only. There 
is no reason why the .A.AU should not 
be a voting member helping to establish 
the policy of the new federation." 

Werner also believes the A.AU has a 
definite place, as a member, in any new 



EX-OLYMPIC COACH Larry Snyder of 
Ohio State endorses new track fcderaiion. 


organization. “The main trouble." he 
says, "has been internationally, where 
the A.AU has had all the voice. I don't 
think any one constituent should be the 
ruling group. We should all have pro- 
portionate representation." According 
to Werner, a new- track and field feder- 
ation would lake over international re- 
sponsibility. but the member groups 
(including the NCAA, the high school 
coaches, the Armed Forces) would con- 
tinue control over their respective areas. 
The AAU would control postgraduate, 
noncollege and industrial athletes. 

The solution seems clear. The new 
federation could easily set up a fair 
method for selecting athletes to com- 
pete on the national championship level. 
For example, the NCAA meet would 
qualify three, the AAU three, the NAl A 
two and the Armed Forces two. A high 
performance standard would be set. 
Anyone exceeding it would qualify for 
the national meet. If all the procedures 
in the new federation were to follow as 
democratic a plan as this, it would be 
hard to imagine Ferris. Sober or anyone 
else stopping the revolt. end 
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JOHN FISHER AVOIDS LEOTIS MARTIN S LEFT IN BOUT STOPPED IN THIRD ROUND. PETER BENNTWORTH FELLS 


BRITAIN'S COCKY 

The night 10 Americans 
got ciobbered 


W embley Pool. ;i l.ondon aiiditori- 
uin. is suuiiblv named as far as 
a tra\cting American amateur boxing 
learn is concerned; they took a terrible 
hath there in a match against Cireat Brit- 
ain last week. The tLS. lost all lO bouts. 
Six boxers failed to go the limit, three 
went, brierty. to hospital and two were 
badly enough injured to be lost to the 
team for the remainder of the lour. "We 
got the hell kicked out of us.” explains 
Manager Red 'laylor. 

.America's failure, fortunately, was 
more a liasco than the disaster it could 
v\ell ha\e been (fighters can be seriously 
hurt m the ringj and was due. in part, 
to shortcomings familiar to this sort of 
iiinket; no money, no time, no condi- 
tioning. Although there were M\e AAL 
champions on the team, few of them had 

W) 


trained since the championships last 
.April, bight boxers had averaged a dis- 
graceful lO rounds of training. Coach 
Buddy Carr, a policeman who had 
worked seven days a week since August 
to accumulate enough time off to make 
the trip, managed to squee/te m only one 
workotit prior to the Wembley show. 

The trip was organized on a shoe- 
string. The team's trunks and robes, for 
instance, were doiuited by friends of 
Maniigei Taylor. "If it weren't for 
them." he says w ith some billernesx. ••the 
boys would have stepped into the ring 
looking like hums. A line advertisement 
for .Americaf" 

On the other hand, the British squad 
was well-coached, experienced and m 
excellent condition. .Amateur boxing 
nourishes in hngland and is a regular. 


In London last week a team of 
skillful British amateur fighters 
avenged Phaintin' Phil Scott and 
Brian London and ages of defeat 


popular attraction on the telly (TV. that 
is). Heavyweight Billy Walker, who 
knocked out Cornelius Perry of Phila- 
delphia. is as well known as his profes- 
sional counterpart. Henry Cooper, and 
in a sense expiated professional della- 
lions of past and present like Phaintin’ 
i*hil Scott and Brian London, l.ight- 
weighi Diek McTaggart. the ISJSb Olym- 
pic gold medalist, is a brewery repre- 
.scmativc. and the dubious rewards of 
professional boxing have never seemed 
worth exchanging for a career in Iveer 
and line sport. By contrast. Perry made 
the team only because the .A.ALJ cham- 
pion iind runrici-up turned pro. 

"It’s a terrible thing to say.” says 
Taylor about the debacle, "but it's the 
greatest thing that ever happened if it 
xh.ikcs up things at honie." end 



UNCONSCIOUS U.S. HEAVYWEIGHT CORNELIUS PERRY IS ATTENOEO AFTER BEING KNOCKED OUT BY BILLY 



Conquering Outer Space . . . WINDRREAKER the pile-lined tliange of pare coal. 
Relaxed and so righl, from carefree fabric lo dislinguished details. Natural, green and 
blac k in <i/es 36 lo 52, $29.95. Slightly higher for extra sires and longs. The fabric 
is rain and stain-resistant Chesnee...a Kee\es washable all combed cotton gab- 
ardine. .At fine stores everywhere or write Danville Jackets, Inc., Danville, Illinois. 
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Yashica Lynx 

Needle in c-imera finder lets yoit ‘sec’ 
the correct exposure as you frame and 
focus the scone. For perfect c.xposure, 
simply center needle and shoot. Other 
fealttres include: automatic parallax 
correction, flash shutter to 1/lOOOth 
and coupled rangefinder. Under $90. 
See your dealer for exact price. For 
further details, write Dept. B. 

(J) YASHICA. INC.,WOODSIDE 77. N.Y. 


SOCKS 



irili(‘y ^iit'iiik. wv 

\ l\ hl.l.x V VH\ i- sj.iin ill Kiijilanil fn.iii 
tin* siiftc't wiKil (for wariulh) anil lim* 
cotton (for ligliinc.v-i and long wcuri. 
The 'oek' are |»ci inancnlly niotltjiioof- 
Alino'l iieier in-t-rl <l.iining. And come 
in many manly <-olor>. ^llol-t -o<k~. 
Sl.oO: regular. $1.7.'>. For ?toie nuim-- 
-write to Wiliiatri llollin- & O... 317 
MailiM.n \m-.. New York 17. Or call 
Ml rray Hill 1-73.30. 


A SMART EAGLE 


llicir sweeps, it worked admirably Cor a 
while. The Bear tackle would hook the 
Eagle end in. and Cialiniore. with the 
ball and running room, gained eonsisi- 
cnlly. Finally. Williams spread Ills ends 
a yard wider, so that the lackiers could 
not block them toward the inside, and 
that play. loo. was nullified. 

In the second half the Rears began 
using their fine middle backer, Rdl 
Cieorge. as a middle guard, a stratagem 
that worked exceptionally well against 
the San Franciwo 4ycrs. The maneuver 
placed Cieorge in the gap between the 
center and either the right or left guard. 

“Cieorge has the i|uickosl charge over 
the ball of anyone 1 c\er saw." Skorich 
said after the game. “He's across the 
line so fast most centers can't get their 
head between liim ami the quarterback, 
and he's in on the passer before the pass- 
er can unload, He breaks down your 
blocking in the center of the line. We 
weren't sure Chiiek Rednarik could han- 
dle him, and we worked on variations 
in our blocking pattern in case Cieorge 
did break Rednarik down. But wc never 
had to use them. Chuck would get a 
good contact on him and overpower 
him. He did the best blocking job on 
George I haxc ever seen." 

The Ragle team as a whole blocked 
well. “I had lots of time to throw." 
.lurgcnsen said after the game. He was 
sitting on a table in the training room, 
nursing his bruised foot. 

“Kven on our last drive," he said, 
“we got the ball, with four minutes to 
go. on our four-yard line, and we con- 
trolled it for four minutes, all on run- 
ning plays. Our olTensive line was mov- 
ing them out." 

Clarence Peaks carried (he ball on al- 
most all of those last plays. It was an 
impressive display of power, and it con- 
firms the suspicion that this Eagle team, 
which has had to struggle lo win almost 
all of Its games this season, is. in fact, 
an extraordinarily gixid team and not 
just a very lucky one. 

As is often true, the club takes its per- 
sonality from its quarterback, Jurgen- 
sen, who began this season with a cheru- 
bic. round face, has become a bit gaunt 
and much more serious-looking with 
the passing of the weeks. Rut he retains 
the self-confidence and the ebullience 
that has always marked him as a quar- 
terback; two weeks ago, after receivers 
had dropped three straight passes in the 
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end zone lo end a drive against the Red- 
skins. he called the Eagle observer in 
the press box and said, deadpan, "I 
guess I called the wrong plays." 

Last Sunday he called few wrong 
plays. In the second half his foot tor- 
mented him, and the Bears changed their 
always-confusing defense even more, 
but Jurgensen got the winning touch- 
down. He is a vigilant Eagle. end 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
THE WEEK'S ClAMES 


GIANTS VS. 
RtDSKINS 
COLTS VS. 
PACKtRS 
LIONS VS. 
49ERS 
RAMS VS 
VIKINGS 
EAGLES VS. 
BEARS 

STEELERS VS 
BROWNS 
CARDINALS V5. 
COWBOYS 


Yds. 

Piv. Rush 

S3 147 

0 31 

4S 189 

21 161 

20 137 

20 113 

31 29S 

17 2S3 

16 105 

14 126 

17 160 

13 148 

33 322 

17 136 


Yds. Pass 

Pass. Comp- 

236 17.37 

51 9-26 

218 22-36 

64 7-18 

265 19-36 

213 16-26 

97 10-28 

146 12-22 

237 18-33 

89 4.12 

196 12-18 

104 10-19 

73 6.37 

238 14-33 


Won 

PHILADELPHIA 7 

NY GIANTS 6 

CLEVELAND 5 

DALLAS 4 

ST LOUIS 4 

PITTSBURGH 3 

WASHINGTON 0 


WESTEDN 

GREEN BAY 6 

CHICAGO 5 

DETROIT 4 

SAN FRANCISCO 4 

BALTIMORE 4 

LOS ANGELES 2 

MINNESOTA 1 


lost Tied PtI 

1 0 .875 

2 0 .750 

3 0 .625 

4 0 .500 

4 0 500 

5 0 .375 

8 0 .000 


2 0 750 

3 0 .625 

3 1 ,57! 

3 1 -571 

4 0 500 

6 0 .250 

7 0 .125 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


PW 


CHARGERS VS. 48 

TITANS 13 

OILERS VS. 55 

BRONCOS 14 

RAIDERS VS 31 

BILLS 22 

PATRIOTS VS. 28 

TEXANS 21 


Yds Yds Pass 
Rush Piss. Como. 

184 169 12-23 

90 111 12-30 

234 348 19-37 

74 130 20-47 

125 256 15 78 

124 241 12-29 

84 145 16-30 

64 300 18-33 


BOSTON 
HOUSTON 
NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 


Won LosI Tied 

5 3 1 

4 3 1 

4 4 0 

3 6 0 


Pci 

625 

571 

.500 

333 


WESTERN DIVISION 


SAN DIEGO 9 
DALLAS 3 
DENVER 3 
OAKLAND 2 


0 0 I 000 

5 0 375 

6 0 333 

6 0 250 


si'oRis iLi.esTiieilD 
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PHILCO 


Powerful Philco 8 -Transistor 
is Tough, Tiny, Terrific! 

High-styled break-resistant case. Like a camera. 
Retractable handle. In black and silver or ivory and gold. 
Stunning! 

☆ Slide-rule vernier tuning— finger-tip tuning ease, Try it! 

* Power Boost solid-copper circuit— more power out- 
put! Longer battery life! 

☆ Super-sensitive Magnecor Antenna steps up per- 
formance 2 to 1 over ordinary built-in aerials! Hear it! 

* Extra-powerful, wide-range speaker! 2-/4'’for big-set 
sound. (Rear part improves output!) Jack for private 
listening, too! 

* 8 Phllco-made, satellite-tested transistors. 

* Plays hours on 2 penlight batteries. 

MODEL T-88. 3*V hich. 5’i»* w.tfe, cJeep-wpighj only 14 oz. About $37.50 

PH I LCQ 
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choice 
of the 
smart set/ 


TAYL®R 


VERMOUTHS 



Premium quality WITHOUT the premium 
price. Sweet or Dry with just the right 
verve to give a cocktail the "master 
mixer’s" touch, Try them and see. 

C !HC TAriOII WINt COMPINT, INC.. HtMUONDSPORI. N r 


BIG DECISIONS 

conriiiiici/ /mni pane 'I 

played in (he IunI Ro^c Boul game, and 
the policy has always been against invit- 
ing the same team twice in a row. 

On the other hand, the Faculty Coun- 
cil at Ohio .State opposes Bow) games, 
and would have to be won oser if Ohio 
State were to play in Pasadena. No one 


seems ready to guess whether public pres- 
sure might force such a change in faculty 
opinion. And there is aKvay.s thequesiion 
of w heihcr the Big Five would extend an 
invitation without positive assurance 
that it would not be rejected. As long as 
this poised and powerful team of Woody 
Hayes's Jcecps winning, the Rose Bciwj 
dilemma will be a favorite eonvcrsaiion 
piece in Columbus. eno 


FOOTBALLS WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


.As it prepared for its night game with 
LSU last Saturday, second-ranked Mis- 
sissippi had a right to consider itself the 
No. I team in the country, for that after- 
noon. as Ole .Miss was well aware, lirst- 
ranked Michigan Slate had lost to Min- 
nesota, thus vacating the top position. 

A few hours later that position was 
tilled- but not by Mississippi. It be- 
longed to Texas or Alabama or Ohio 
Slate or Colorado, all of w hich had won 
games to remain undefeated. Mississippi, 
which had lost to LSU 10 7. was out on 
the sidewalk. 

Mississippi h.id started the second 
half with a 7 y lead — still the tt)p team 
in the country . Bui midway through the 
third period. l.SU marched 80 yards, 
most of it on a 57-yard run by Jerry 
.Stovall- With the ball on the seven-yard 
line, l.SU tried a new reverse play it had 
never used before. Halfback Wendell 
Harris scooted into the end /one iin- 
touehed, and Mississippi was dead. 

Of the teams lighting for the national 
title, only Colorado had trouble winning. 
Matched against Missouri, its closest 
rival for the Big Fight championship and 
a trip to the Orange Bowl. Colorado 
scored on a 21-yard pass seconds before 
the end of the first halftolead? 0. Mis- 
souri came back to score in the final peri- 
od and then gambled on a two-point 
conversion and victory. Mike Hunter 
lobbed a pass into the end zone, which 
Colorado's Reed Johnson barely deflect- 
ed with his fingertips. Coach Sonny 
Grandelius heaved a sigh of relief that 
could be heard a mile away. 

THE EAST 

For an entire year .Syracuse had brooded 
over its 1960 defeat by l‘iii Last Satur- 
day. after the Panthers built up a 9 0 
lead, it looked as if the men from Piety 
Hill were in for another year of brood- 


ing. But Frnie Davis charged over from 
the eight-yard line late in the second 
quarter and, after that, there was simply 
no containing Syracuse. Davis slashed 
away at the Piti line for 1 19 yards. Dave 
Sarette passed to tnd John Mackey and 
Davis for two touchdowns and ran for 
another and the aroused Syracuse de- 
fenders bowled over the Panther backs so 
forcefully they Jarred them loose from 
the ball four times, The result: a 28-9 
victory for Sy raciise. 

Meanwhile, other eastern independ- 
ents were busy building a modest pres- 
tige at the expense of second- and third- 
line Midwestern rivals. Boston Cotlcgc, 
trailing meekly behind Iowa State 10-0. 
as it was supposed to. suddenly came to 
life in the last quarter and beat the Cy- 
clones 14 10. \rmy, even without in- 
jured Otiiiftcfbaek Dick Eekcrl. was 
hardly a fair match for Detroit, especially 
after the Titans lost their line quailei- 
hack. Jerry Gross, with a broken ankle 
in the second period, and the Cadets 
won .^4 7. Holy Cross had the easiest lime 
of all. beating Dayton 28-0. 

^ ale's demise as the Ivy League cham- 
pion was almost complete. The bum- 
bling Elis handed grateful Dartmoutli an 
early touchdown, and the aggressive In- 
dians methodically followed Quarter- 
back Bill King to an easy 24-8 triumph. 
However, even without Yale, there were 
enough live contenders to challenge first- 
place PritK'oton. which stomped over 
poor Brown 52 0. Columbia's Toni Hag- 
gerty dashed through ( oniell for 84-. 64- 
and 47-yiird touchdown runs as the Lions 
won .^5 7. and unpredictable Harvard 
throttled I’cnn's single wing, winning 
.17-6. 

Tlie Mid- Atlantic race was heading for 
a showdown. Unbeaten Rutgers <6-0) 
rolled over l.afayctle .17-6 and can win 
the title by defeating Delaware (a 2S 0 
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FOUR'IPOOH 90UTHAMPTOI 



A forthright challenge to everyone 
who plans to buy a luxury car this year 


In a few days, you will receive a personal invitation to drive a 1962 Imperial. 

Not the usual vague “see your dealer" . . . but a specific challenge to compare your 
own car with the best Imperial wc*ve ever built. 

At your convenience, a dealer in your area will deliver a new 1962 Imperial to 
you ... for a thorough comparison-tour that you conduct all by yourself. 

We believe that anyone planning to invest from five to seven thousand dollars in 
an automobile is entitled to the unembroidered facts right from the car itself. 

Naturally, our dealers will gladly explain the advantages of torsion-bar suspension 
. . . tell you how the alternator supplies electricity even while the engine idles . . . 
quote engineering data on the superior performance of our new transmission . . . show 
you the most luxurious fabrics and leathers ever put into a car . . . and answer any 
other question you ask about Imperial. 

But you can find out only so much about Imperial by mere listening. To give the 
facts substance and meaning you must drive and compare. 

So, when our invitation arrives, take us up on it. It obligates you not at ail. And 
whether you eventually buy an Imperial or not, you’ll never forget that once you 
drove a car which handled and cornered and comforted and accelerated and thrilled 
as a great car is supposed to. 

IMPERIAL 

AMERICAS MOST CAREFULLY BUILT CAR 


lAL — A PRODUCT I 


/v.S. V. IX Even though our invitation may somehow miss you, an Imperial compari.son-iour may easily be arranged 
by writing on your letterhead to: General Manager. Imperial Division. 12200 East Jeffcrwn, Detroit. Michigan. 



From the Annals 
Of Pro Football 


It was rec:o(;ntzei> in thfi early days 
of Pro Football that fireat f(K)tbaIi 
alone could bring success; a faster 
gatne, more plays, more ball move- 
ment, more action would add up to 
more thrills, more escitement and 
more box ofTice. * It was a timing 
problem, and logically the technical 
advisers of the N'ational Football 
L(ragiie called on Longines for 
assistance. Teams of observers with 
Longines watches made detailed time 
an.dyses of hundreds of games. Tltc 
msulfs we see toda>'. * The superb 
work of field officials shares credit 
with stellar players in making Pro 
Football a great spectator sport. 
Longines is proud to be tlie 
Olfieial Wateh for both Pn)fessionaI 
Football Le;<gues. 

LONGINES JAMBOREE 
"Jamboree C '—stiiinless steel hraeeh't 
watch; "All-Proof” Srecep second 
fuiml. .An exceptional timckceiicr. $95. 



THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 


28 Gold Medals 
to World's Fair 
Grand Prizes 


High^t Observatory Honors For Accuracy 


LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH COMPANY 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK .nnilfiwJ 

winner over Temple) Saturday. I.eliigli. 
out of the running, upset Colgate 20 15. 
The top three: 

I. SYRACUSE <S-3) 

3 PENN STATE (A-3) 

THE SOUTH 

Marylantl Coach Tom Nugent can 
make a little knowledge go a long way, 
When his scouts reported that Penn 
State's linebackers usually swung wide 
with the Hankers and its defensive backs 
played deep, he decided to use Dick 
Shiner, his best passer, at quarterback 
and shifted Tackle Waiter Rock to right 
guard for more protection. It worked. 
While Rock held out the crashing State 
linemen and Hnd Gary Collins confused 
the secondary with his tricky patterns. 
Shiner pitched three touchdown passes 
and Maryland upset State 21 17. 

Despite 1 Si 's win over Mississippi, 
the SKC race~and the battle for bowl 
bids— was far from over. Unbeaten M- 
alnuiia. which plays neither Ole Miss nor 
LSU. moved effortlessly past Mississip- 
pi State. 24-0. to remain at the top. 
while Ceurgiii Tech was still alive aft- 
er healing I lorida 20 0. The Jackets 
found a weak spot in f iorida's sagging 
middle, sent Fullback Mike McNames 
charging through it behind their power- 
ful guards to set up two touchdowns, 
and the rest was easy. Even some of the 
also-rans had fun. Quarterback Bobby 
Hunt pasbcd and ran Xubuni to a 21 7 
victorv over \\ake Forest: Kentucky 
smothered Florida Slate 20 0 but lost 
Passer Jerry VN'ooltim with a broken leg. 

But Saturday wasn't fun for Tcnnes- 
sce and (Georgia lemiesscc watched 
almost helplessly while Quarterback 
Ray Farris moved North Carolina SO 
yards in 66 seconds. He threw a 2S-yard 
touchdown pass to Ward Marsicndcr 
with 15 seconds to go. then pitched a 
two-pointer to (iih Carson to beat the 
\ols 22 21. Miami, physically sound 
again, romped over Georgia 32 7 as slick 
sophomore Ctcorge Mira ran and passed 
for four touchdowns. 

General Mark Clark's program for 
athletic proliciency at The Citadel (inal- 
ly came to fruition. The Bulldogs went 
ahead of \MI 14 X, then hung on grim- 
ly for ihoir (irsi Southern Conference 
title in 24 years. The lop three; 

I. ALABAMA (7-0) 

3, LSU («.l) 

3. MISSISSIPPI («-•) 


THE MIDWEST 

W'hile Ohio Slate took the measure of 
bma 29 13. Minnesota rocked Michi- 
gan Stale 13-0 in the Big Ten. Pordiic. 
which had been the first to unmask the 
Hawkeyes. beat Illinois 23 9. North- 
western managed to squeak past Indi- 
ana 14 8 and Mieliigan's Bennie Mc- 
Rae finally got a good grip on the foot- 
b;ill and carried it over for three touch- 
downs to help the Wolverines oulscore 
Duke 28 14. 

Although Colorado’s victory over 
Missouri g;ivc it a firm hold on the Big 
Fight title, second-place Kansas looked 
better than ever. Quarterback John Had! 
completed seven out of 10 passes for 1 1 3 
yards and skillfully directed the Jay- 
hawkers to 229 yards on the ground as 
they whomped Nebraska 28-6. There 
was even some consolation for Okla- 
homa'.s Bud Wilkinson. -After live 
straight defeats, his Sooners rallied 
around the rushes of sophomore Full- 
hack Dick Beattie and senior Halfback 
Mike McClellan to beat Kansas -State 
17 6. However, there was no solace for 
Oklahoma Stale, which lost lo Wichi- 
ta’s Missouri Valley champions 25-13. 

Navy, which had started the season 
with such meager hopes, pulled another 
rahhtl out of its cap. The Middies bat- 
tled bigger and brawnier Notre Dame 
to a standstill in the line, and Fnd Greg 
Mather sent the Irish to their third 
straight loss. 13 10. with two field goals. 
The lop three: 

I. OHIO STATE (S-O-l) 

3. COLORADO («-0) 

3. MINNESOTA (S-l) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

There is just no stopping Texas. SMC 
thought it had when it held the Long- 
horns scoreless in the first half. But the 
first lime Texas got the ball in the third 
quarter, it sent Jim Saxton winging 
around right end for 79 yards and a 
touchdown. Before the crisp fall after- 
noon was over. Saxton /igged and /agged 
through the crestfallen Mustangs for 173 
yards. Jerry Cook rammed over for 
two touchdowns. Tommy Ford added 
a fourth and the Longhorns won 27-0. 

While Texas moved relentlessly to- 
ward the SW C title, the rest t'f the league 
was still hopefully going through the mo- 
tions. Xrkiinsas. after squirming uncom- 
fortably behind Texas \&M 8 7. scored 
with 57 seconds to play to beat the .Ag- 
gies 1 5 8, and Rice hammered I exas Tech 
42 7, The only surprise was prov ided by 
Baylor. Coach John Bridgers spruced up 

lonlifiueti 
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Aro If (Hi (hv Hamhlvr fif/H*\* 


Like to liave fun? Like a ear tlial's 
fun? A ear lliat’s put cverNtiiinf^ 
jnclu<Lnp personality — at priees 
that dun'l break the bank? Then 
nuive into llie driver's seal of a 
Hambler. he<‘ause jou arc the 
Kiunlilcr type. 

And h()^^ about those Hainliler 
seats and interiors? Just wonder- 
ful — envied by owners wliose <‘ars 
cost Iwiee as much. l*lush, com- 
fortable Airliner Kerliiiing liueket 
Seats a<ljusl indiviilually for leg 
room and seal-back angle. The 
new Lounge-Till Seat adjusts liy- 
draulieally for knee lieight — low- 
cosl opticjiis. .\nd ytiu're sur- 


rouniled by exfteiisive new fabrics 
and u[>lmlslery. 

Hut don't just sit there — dri\e 
a Hambler. Try the exciting new- 
way to lirive — liie K-Stiek no- 
c!uti'li-|)edal transmission. No- 
elulch driving at a fnution of tin- 
Usual cost! Most of the coinen- 
ienee of an automatic, but with 
stick-shift cciinomy (a imuJerately 
priced option) ! 

And Hambler (juality doe.s not 
just slop with its trim good looks 
and its responsi\c handling. More 
guarantees than any «ilhcr Amcr- 
i< an car insure you a more trouble- 
free, more service-free ear. More 


soliil safely features, too— like 
D<iuble-Safety Hrake System, 
.standard. Tamlem master cylin- 
ders, one for front brakes, the 
olluT f(tr rear. If one should bo 
damag*-d, the other still works 
and tliey’re self-arijusting, 

S<-e your Rambler dealer soon 
— he has a surprise for you. for 
Ramblers are [irieed lower tlimi 
you would j’X[)ect, much lower 
than ears tliat have far less to offer. 
Very big on economy, of course. 

^RAMBLER 

World Standard of 
Compact Car Excellence 
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tfoyas* 
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SPECIAL OFFER IN UNIOUE GLASSWARE ~ Four on-the-rocks glasses, with five coronets of House of Lords in 
permanent gold. Send $1 cash or check to Glasses— P.O. Box 32D, Mount Vernon 10, N. Y. (Limited tmoj Continental U.S.A. 
only; subject to state and local lawsO 


renowned gins— all products of the realm. But tell the bartender you want the 
“finest gin,” and unhesitatingly he pours Booth's. Such is Booth's name and 
fame in Britain. Enjoy the same superlative gin stateside, in a Booth's House 
of Lords martini. By its delicate bouquet and flavour, you can easily tell the 
difference-even in the dark. Truly, THERE IS NO GIN IN ALL THE WORLD LIKE 


Booth’s HOUSE OF LORDS GIN 





FOOTBALL'S WEEK conrinutd 

the Bears’ jaded pro-type ofTcnse with 
halfback passes, fancy reverses and re- 
verse passes, put Dalton Hoffman, an 
agile 205-pound sophomore, at fullback, 
and turned the combination loose against 
TCU. Hoffman depressed the Frogs with 
his line-blasting, everything else worked 
just fine and Baylor won 28-14. 

-Ari/ona, which plans to Join Wyoming 
in the new Great Western Conference 
next year, was inhospitable when the 
Cowboys came to Tucson. Quarterback 
Eddie Wilson shocked them with his 
precise passing and left them gasping 
when he tossed 33 yards to Bobby 
Thompson with 1 :37 to go for a 20-15 
Arizona victory. The top three: 

1. TEXAS (7*0) 

2. ARKANSAS (6-2) 

3. RICE (4-2) 

THE WEST 

UCL.\ Coach Billy Barnes planned to 
beat f alifornia with wide sweeps, and 
that’s just the way it happened. Tail- 
backs Bobby Smith and Mike Haffner 
shuttled in and out. pausing only long 
enough to tear around and occasionally 
through the leaky Cal line. Smith kicked 
a 26-yard field goal, ran 30. 1 and 63 
yards for touchdowns and gained 177 
yards. Haffner scored once, passed for 
another touchdown and ran for 119 
yards. All told, UCT.A rushed for 413 
yards to whip Cal 35-15 and move closer 
to the Rose Bowl, 

In another Big Five game. ISC' and 
Washington stormed at each other in a 
fruitless fury of long gains, intercepted 
passes and penalties, finally settled for a 
sodden 0 0 tic at Seattle. Stanford, back 
in its familiar cellar spot, had the mis- 
fortune to run into Oregon’s swift Mel 
Renfro on one of his rare healthy days, 
and he beat the Indians 19-7. Renfro 
scored twice on a four-yard plunge and 
a 94-yard kickoff return — and passed for 
a third touchdown. Oregon Stale's Don 
Kasso. converted from halfback to split 
end, caught eight ofTailback Terry Bak- 
er's passes for 93 yards, and the Beavers 
muddled past Washington State 14-6. 

The Skyline race was down to two 
teams. Wyoming and Utah State, after 
I tah was upset by New Mexico 21-16, 
and undefeated but tied (by Wyoming) 
Utah State whomped Brigham Young 
31 8. The top three: 

1. UTAH STATE (7-0-1) 

2. UCLA (6-2) 

3. WYOMING (6-1-2) 

SPOR1S llLUSIRAirD NOVI MHI R I J. I%1 


SATURDAY’S 
TOUGH ONES 


Notre Dame over Pitt. The Pitt defenses will 
be stacked to stop Notre Dame’s running, 
but the Irish arc hungry after three straight 
losses. 

Columbia over Dartmouth. A sound run- 
ning attack, an aggressive line and Tom 
Vaseti's accurate passing should enable the 
Lions to overcome tricky Dartmouth. 
Navy over Duke. The Middies have devel- 
oped quality to go with their quantity, but 
they may need Greg Mather's educated 
kicking to pull them through against Duke. 
Maryland over North Carolina State. The 
ambitious Terps have an eye on a bowl bid, 
and Coach Tom Nugent will find a way to 
stop Roman Gabriel's passing. 

Michigan State over Purdue. But Only if 
the badly deflated Spartans have plugged 
their weak spots. 

Minnesota over Iowa, fhal solid Gopher 
defense and Sandy Stephens will be too 
much for the slipping Hawkeyes. 

Wisconsin over Northwestern. Ron Mil- 
ler's passing and Pal Richter's catching 
should be enough to win for the Badgers. 
Colorado over Utah. The unbeaten Buffs 
arc out to scalp the Redskins. They have the 
hacks and the line to do it. 

UCLA over TCU.*Thc Frogs arc only as 
good as Sonny Gibbs's passing — which 
hasn't been quite good enough to vvin lately. 
Arkansas over Rice. The Porkers and the 
Owls have one thing in common— they were 
both trounced by Texas. Better backs give 
the edge to Arkansas, 
other games 

IOWA STATE OVER NEBRASKA 
KANSAS OVER KANSAS STATE 
KENTUCKY OVER VANOERBILT 
LSU OVER NORTH CAROLINA 
OREGON STATE OVER WASHINGTON 
PENN STATE OVER WEST VIRGINIA 
PRINCETON OVER HARVARD 
RUTGERS OVER DELAWARE 
TEXAS OVER BAYLOR 
use OVER STANFORD 
't'riiluy night giime. 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS: 

10 RIGHT. « WRONG, I TIE 
SEASON’S RECORD: 36-46-6 



BACK OF THE WEEK! 
Passing for one TU, 
laicraling for another, 
Sandy Stephens kd 
Minnesota to upset 
of Michigan State. 



LINEMAN OP WEEK: 
Hnd Greg Mather ha- 
rassed Notre Dame 
backs, helped Navy to 
win with 42- and 2 1 - 
yard field goals. 


authentic 

Pendleton 

woolens 

From the great Northwest, two 
magnifieent new 100' i virgin wool 
sweaters in dislinetive patterns, 
fe.ittiring (la//]ing <olor toiiilhiialions. 
Mlrhlle weight for indoor-outdoor 
use. What a tlilfereiice lively icon/ 
makes— In color, vvarmtli. eninfort and 



KATIRAL wool LNirrtD IN AMCkItA 


Fi-r ih ^ftiplii’f I'riiiilricn tpi’fltwrar fi(rra(urY, 
writr ilrptlrlmriil \VJ5fiHI PrniHrlon U’ee/rri 
Milli, Fi-tllaiid I.Orrcvn. 
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Don’t Pull up 


for Doc 

Dr. Raworth W’HUanjs is a 6f)-vear-ol(i suriicon who three 
year.s etyo captained the Dallas Athletic Cluh to a national polo 
championship. Doc still plays a fast, hard fta/ne. and 
.says he'll c/uit the day yoaimer players start easing up on him 


T he hlonde nurse looked up from 
her desk in the reception room of 
[)r. Raworth Williams' oflices in Dallas. 
She smiled brightiv. "Do you wish to 
become a patient'.'" she asked. 

"No." 1 said- "I wish to become bel- 
ter informed on Dr. Williams’ remarka- 
ble career as a polo player. I just arrived 
in town from Tulsa. I had hoped to see 
Dr. Williams there. He was supposed to 
bring up a team to play a 12-goal exhi- 
bition game against Minneapolis. How- 
ever. (he players he was counting on had 
other commitments and so the exhibi- 
tion was called off. So I called Dr. Wil- 
liams and he said he'd be glad to talk 
to me here in Dallas and lake me out 
to sec his breeding and training farm, 
where I understand he also has a tine 
polo Held." 1 handed her a card. 

"Oh. yes," said the nurse, looking 
at the card. "I>r, Williams is expecting 
you. He's seeing his last patient for the 


by GFRAI.D HOLLAND 


day right now. It shouldn't he too long. 
Won't you sit down?" 

"Thank you." I said. 

The nurse looked at the card again. 
".•\rc you going to give Dr. Williams a 
write-up?" 

"That IS my intention." I said. "But 
it was also my intention to witness a Na- 
tional Inter-Circuit polo tournament in 
Tulsa. There were supposed to be teams 
there from California. Illinois. New York 
and Texas. But. for one reason or anoth- 
er. all the out-of-town teams withdrew 
with the exception of San Antonio, The 
national tournament boiled down to a 
single game. Of course, it's easy to un- 
derstand how these things fall through. 
■Vlost of the play ers are business and pro- 
fessional men and a certain number of 
them arc bound to have conflicts. Field- 
ing a team in a tournament is no casual 
business when you consider the number 
of ponies that have to be brought along 


by each player. But. I suppose, work- 
ing with a well-known polo player like 
Dr, Williams, you know a great deal 
more about these things than I do." 

The nurse .shook her head. "I don't 
know a thing." she said, "because I'm 
not Dr. Williams' regular nurse. I'm just 
filling in during his regular nurse's vaca- 
tion." 

"VVell. then." I said. "I cun tell you 
one thing- l^r. Williams is an amazing 
man to be playing a rough, fast, hard- 
riding, bruising game like polo at the 
age of 66. I lave you any idea of the pun- 
ishment that man has taken on the polo 
field?" 

"I don't believe so." said the nurse. 

"Just 21 fractures, that's all," I .said. 
"Seven hand fractures. 11 ribs broken, 
a fractured ankle, two fractures of the 
transverse process of the vertebra. All 
this plus a shoulder injury. And never, 
at any time, did he stay in bed more than 
two or three days." 

■'Well. 1 declare." said the nurse. Sud- 
denly. she stood up at her desk, "1 be- 
lieve doctor's finished with that last pa- 
tient now." 

Dr. Williams, wearing a long while 
coat, walked through the reception room 
to the door, shook hands with a heavy- 
set man and gave him a reassuring pat 
on the shoulder. "Cllsccyou next week." 
he said- He turned and faced the nurse's 
desk. He vva.s a man standing about 5 
feet 9. strong-jawed, with iron-gray hair, 
lean. Ilal-waisted, quick to smile. He 
glanced inquiringly at the nurse. 
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Dr. Willioniy 


"This is the miin conic to do the write- 
up. doctor." she said. 

"Oh. yes." said Dr. Williams, put- 
ting out his hand. "How do you do. I'm 
glad you could come down from Tulsa. 
I've kept the afternoon free so's we could 
go out and sec the farm. Afterwards, I 
thought we'd have dinner." 

"That would be wonderful, doctor." 
I said. 

He frowned suddenly. 

"Only one thing bothers me.” he said. 
"Now I’ll be pleased to show you around 
the farm and talk polo all you want. 
But .since 1 spoke to you on the phone 
I've had some misgivings about a write- 
up. 1 just don't see how I deserve a write- 
up. Three years ago 1 might have, but 
now — well, what have I done lately?" 

"Three years ago. doctor." I said, 
"you took a team representing the Dal- 
las Athletic Club to the National Open 
at Oa\t, Brook Po\o CUib in Hinsiiaic. 
III. and you won what is known as the 
world scries of polo. Two years before 
that you were a member of the Brandy- 
wine. I’a. team that also won the Na- 
tional Open. In 1948 your team won the 
National Inter-Circuit. f or years you’ve 
been the only left-handed player in high- 
goal polo, and I think you still are.” 

"Well." said Dr. Williams. "Young 
Tommy Hitchcock, the son of the great 
)0-goaler, is a left-hander and hc'.s got a 
one-goal handicap right now. I Irclicve 
he's still in Harvard. But that doesn’t al- 
ter the fact that I haven’t been on a win- 
ning team in a big tournament lately.’’ 

coilMiu-d 
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as 1 am sure you would be with a patient, 
the one thing that would give me pause 
would be to learn that you're easing up 
in polo and that some of the younger 
players are easing up on you. Pulling up 
for you. I believe the phrase is. Avoid- 
ing any hard-riding body contact. Mak- 
ing allowances for your age." 

The doctor’s eyes Hashed, and he 
seemed to blanch under his tan. 

■■Nobodypullsupforme,"hcsnapped. 
"And I don't pull up for anybody else. 
The day they start pulling up for Doc 
Williams, that's the day I quit — and quit 
for good," 

He nodded his head vigorously and 
slipjved out of his white coat. 
He started back to the exam- 
ining rooms, "ril be with you 
in a minute," he said. "We'll 
get on out to the farm and 
look at some horses.” 

A little later Dr. Williams, 
wearing a broad-brimmed 
Stetson, was behind the wheel 
of his air-conditioned Cadil- 
lac. holding the speedometer 
needle at an even 70, He was 
pointed for his lOO-acre farm, 
w hich is about 1 2 miles north- 
west of Dalla.s. 

"We were speaking.” he 
said, "of the Dallas Athletic 
Club winning the National 
Open in 1958. > ou must re- 
member that another Dallas 
team, the Circle f , captained 
by Russell Firestone Jr., won 
the Open the following year 
and look the National 20- 
goal championship as well." 

"Isn't it true, doctor, that polo is en- 
joying a modest sort of renaissance 
throughout the country?" 

"Yes, and particularly in Florida and 
the .Middle West. .A magazine had quite 
a write-up this past summer on what 
Robert Uihicin and his associates ha\c 
done to popularize the game in Mil- 
waukee." 

"I read that write-up." I said. "1 was 
surprised to see that the polo games 
playedat Mr. Uihlein'sfarmdrcw crowds 
as large as 3.000 regularly." 

Dr. Williams laughed shortly. 

"That's very encouraging, of course." 
he said, "but 1 can remember when the 
East-West and International games 


DOC WILLIAMS .onM 

"But it's perfectly possible, isn't it," 
I said, "that you could captain anoth- 
er great team to represent the Dallas 
Athletic Club and go after the National 
Open championship again ne.xl year? 
Maybe sign up Bob Skene again? I be- 
lieve that, along with Cecil Smith, Skene 
IS one of the two 10-goa! players in the 
country?" 

The doctor nodded. 

"But." I persisted. "I'm not thinking 
of tournaments and championships. I'm 
thinking of a man who has been playing 
polo for 35 years and is still playing two 


Dr. B iiliams kerps a siring of eight ponies at 

and three times a week, even if only in 
pickup matches out at your own field. 
I'd like to find out how a man of 66 can 
do it — how he can stay in shape to do 
it. I mean to say. you take a 66-year-old 
golfer. Show me one who isn't using a 
can." 

"Golf carts should be outlawed," said 
the doctor. He reflected a moment and 
then chuckled. "I remember some years 
ago in Chicago, a reporter asked me, 
•Doctor, how do you get in .shape for 
tournament polo?' 1 said. ‘HcH's bells, 
young man. 1 have never been out of 
shape.' Oh. 1 was a goin' dude then, as 
we say in Te.xas. But it was the absolute 
truth. I was raised on a ranch in West 


Ills polo JieU! on farm near Dallas. 

"All right. How about just last spring 
when you were awarded the Governor 
of Texas Polo Award? Cecil Smith got 
the first one. you got the second. And on 
the occasion of your award, somebody 
said that you had the physique of a man 
of 35. How about all the things you've 
done to promote polo in Dallas? How 
about your term as governor of the 
Southwestern Circuit of the U.S. Polo 
Association?" 

The doctor rubbed his chin. 

I said. "I see only one thing that 
could militate against this write-up." 

Dr. Williams' eyes narrowed. "What?" 
he said. 

"Well, to be frank with you. doctor. 


Texas and I swear to you I can't remem- 
ber when I learned to ride. At the Uni- 
versity of Texas, before I went on to 
medical school at Columbia University 
in New V ork. I played quarterback on 
the football team and first base on the 
baseball team. When I finished my in- 
ternship at St. Vincent's Hospital in New 
Vork [ set up practice here in Dallas and 
started playing polo as a member of a 
National Guard team and have been at 
it ever since." 

"And you don't think all this justifies 
a write-up?" 

The doctor shook his head. "I'm 
speaking of lately — lately." 
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That funny-looking word means once-a-week 
in French. So? Well, in France, gasoline is very ex- 
pensive. This is a dismaying fact for thrifty-souled 
French drivers. To please them, we aimed at mak- 
ing cars that used a minimum of fuel. A once-a- 
week fill 'er up was our goal; and we made it. 

Even over here, with much cheaper gasoline, 
that once-a week is a wonderful filling. You can 
go over 300 miles on a mere eight gallons. Trips 
to town, countless trips to the supermarket, 
comfortable, happy trips all over, all week. One 
tankful; one small gas purchase. (Take a trip 
to France with all the money you save. Show 
off that big word that’s up there. Or even go to 


London and take a ride in a Dauphine taxi.) 

Here are some other things you might like to 
know about us and our cars. We’ve been making 
them since 1898. We're now number 6 in auto pro- 
duction in the world. With each of our cars— the 
Dauphine, the Dauphine Deluxe, the more powerful 
Dauphine Gordini, the convertible Caravelle— we 
give a 12 month or 12,000 mile warranty. The 
Dauphine's suggested P.O.E. price starts at $1395. 
And that's probably the best car buy of this 
or any other week. 

We wholeheartedly suggest that you visit one 
of our dealers as soon as possible. Thrift and 
love, said a Frenchman, are best unpostponed. 
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Create<i from the I^ord Calvert collection of 
early Americana, comraeinorating the 
watchwords that made America great: 
Courage , Friendship , Liberty , Plenty 


Gifts of distinction from Ij^RD CiLS^ElCr 


Tlio Aiiiericiiii wliiskey of (listinctioii 

A uniiiuo oiT«Titif? . . . true to the lierilat't* of Aiiierieiin grontnoss . . . Bnioions 
in your liomo, jiruoofiil when yon i)Our, perfectly suited to Aiiierica’s linc'st 
tiistinu wluskey. This Lord Calvert limited edition, in four authentic designs, is 
avuiliihle in completo nmtched sets. Handsomely gift packaged. No extra cost. 

Uncomprntnising people make Lord Calvert; discerning people enjoy it 


THE HOUSE OF CALVERT, N.YC..86 PROOF. BlENOtD WHISKEY. STRAIGHT YYKISKIES 6 YEKRS OR MORE 010, GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
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played at the Meadow Brook club on 
Long Island. New York would draw 30.- 
000 spectators — and turn people away. 
Those were the golden days of polo, the 
late 1920s and most of the I9.10s- Those 
were thedaysof Tommy Hitchcock. Mike 
Phipps. Stewart Iglehart and the others 
of that caliber -Cecil Smith, a lO-goaler 
then and a lO-goaler today at the age 
of 58- Why. they used to field 30- and 
even 40-goal teams. When we won the 
National Open we had a team handicap 
of 26." 

“Polo." I said, "probably was out- 
drawing the New York baseball clubs 
most of the time in those golden days." 
“Without a doubt." the doctor said. 
"Well. what made polo decline as a 
spectator sport?" 

“The war." said the doctor. “Polo 
was expendable as a spectator sport and 
many players went into service. The cav- 
alry was mcchani/ed. A lot of olllcers 
had Ivccn polo players and the National 
Guard units had teams. Then there were 
ihehigh income taxes. Naturally, that hit 
hard at an expensive game like polo." 

“Taxes aren't getting any lower, doc- 
tor. How come polo is gaining again?" 

“Well, the younger players have 
formed clubs and they share ponies. This 
enables young men who couldn't possi- 
bly afford to keep a string of ponies to 
play regularly." 

Dr, Williams had turned off the Stem- 
mons Expressway and was now on High- 
way 77. After a while he pointed to a 
road sign. 

“Joe Field Road." I read aloud. 

“Joe Field." said Dr. Williams, "was 
a patient of mine. I have him to thank 
for the farm we're going to see. One day 
when he was leaving my office, he said. 
‘Doc. a man never amounts to anything 
until he own.s land. I've put in a bid in 
your name for .some farmland northwest 
of town.' Well. I said. 'Whoa. What will 
f do with that kind of property?' Joe 
f ield looked at me and said. ‘Doc, you 
just hold on to it.' 

“Well, sir, I did just that. I paid about 
530.000 for the property. I'\e already 
gotten back nearly twice that amount 
and still have practically all the land. 

I was paid for a small parcel that will 
accommodate an extension of the Stem- 


So/>u- of Dr. W'illhinn' mum-raus h ophiet tire uashctl leiiiporurily on lop of t/fi’pfrcczc. 


mons Expressway and I was also com- 
pensated by the power company that had 
run a line across one corner. Now the 
area is zoned for industrial use. and I 
don't know what it will bring if I ever 
decide to .sell. 1 don't want ever to lose 
my polo held, but bearing in mind the 
advice Joe f'ield gave me —I've pul my 
profitsand somewhat more into 275 acres 
about 50 miles farther out." 

The car turned left off 77 at Forest 
Lane, and after a few hundred yards it 
swung into a driveway that led to an old. 
small farmhouse. 


J siay out here most of the time," 
said Dr. Williams. “It's not much of 
a house, but 1 like it. Yonder arc the sta- 
bles and the corrals and the polo field 
I'm so proud of. Actually, there are a 
couple of other fields on the property. 


but this is the one where all the big games 
are pla>cd. We play the Inira-Cireiiit and 
intercity games here, and there's usually 
some kind of action two or three limes a 
week. Porfirio Rubirosa will be playing 
here later this month, He ought to be a 
big attraction — to the womenfolks, any- 
way. Seriously, he's a fine pJa)cr." 

He touched his shoulder, “This shoul- 
der condition of mine has improved con- 
siderably of recent months. Some of the 
boys were remarking the other day that 
I'm hitting the hall very well right now. 
very well indeed." 

He gazed out over his field. “You'll 
notice the creeks running around the 
field make it an island. You see those 
three ponies looking at us over the fence? 
They've been to the polo wars, all right. 
On the right there is Blue Bug. my favor- 
ite. and next is iiilly the Skid. I named 
him for Billy Skidmore who sold him 
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lo me — Billy’s a six-goal player. The third 
pony there is Shorty. I neverknowe.xact- 
ly how many horses are here, what with 
the foals and the colts and the lillies and 
the mares and my stud. Generally in the 
neighborhood of 30, 1 would say. I al- 
ways have several ponies in training as 
working cow ponies at various ranches 
near by.” 

We turned back to the farmhouse. 
The doctor unlocked the front door and 
led the way into the living room and a 
scene of monumental clutter. There were 
polo trophies everywhere: cups, plates, 
trays, bow ls, boxes, lighters, automobile 
radiator emblems. There were stacks 
upon stacks of horse journals, dominated 
by a pile of back issues of The Chronicle, 
published in the citadel of the horse, 
Middleburg, Va.. lately become an in- 
ternational dateline because of the Ken- 
nedyssometimes being in residence there. 
In the corners there were polo mallets 
by the score, polo balls were here, there 



and everywhere. A great bookcase was 
filled with trophies and books about 
horses. Through one door there was a 
glimpse of the kitchen, with trophies 
atop the deepfreeze, polo balls spilling 
out of sacks and filling paper cartons 
to the brim. And more mallets leaning 
against the walls. 

Dr. Williams walked over to a closet 
and opened it. It was filled with mallets. 
He reached in and picked one mallet 
from a coat hook. “This is one I'm 
proud to own. I'm like a kid with a 
Roger Maris bat. This mallet was given 
to me by Bob Skene, the lO-goaler who 
played with us in the Open.” 

"You live here alone, doctor?” 

“I spend all the time 1 can here. I like 
to ride in the evenings and in the morn- 
ings. A couple of nights a week I stay 
downtown at the Athletic Club. I have 
a woman come in to clean. I'm after her 
all the lime to keep those trophies pol- 
ished. but I guess 1 ask too much. The 
place is cleaned well, even if it is in some 
disarray.” 

The doctor looked around and then 
turned to answer an unasked question. 

“Tve been married." he said. "VVe had 
no children. I come from a family of 1 1 
children and I'm the only one who 
didn't have any.” He paused and picked 
up a trophy tray. ''Why." he said, “it’s 
difficult to read this inscription. This 
simply has to be polished.” He sat down 
in a big chair near the fireplace. He was 
silent a moment. 

“On the subject of marriage." he said. 
“I must confess that I have come to have 
some sympathy for a woman's inability 
to understand why a man would put the 
price of a mink coat into a polo pony." 

I sat down on a sofa, moving some 
horse magazines out of the way. "Doc- 
tor.” I said, "as a busy surgeon, you 
must have had situations when your 
polo and professional interests were in 
conflict." 

“Yes. " said Dr. Williams, "many, 
many times. Surgery is my first love and 
there's never any doubt about that. But 
on frequent occasions I've been off play- 
ing in a tournament when some emer- 
gency has come up. I've often been called 

Dr. H'Hliani'i check.': out nilh .\'itr.'c Berry 
Roieburg in office before of ter noon of polo. 


off the field and rushed to the airport to 
fly back to Dallas for an operation. And 
there have been times w hen I was able to 
see that the patient was making a good 
recovery and get back to the tournament 
before it was over, f-requcntly I've 
dropped out of a game to give first aid 
to a fellow player who has been injured." 

■Tve had to respond to some emer- 
gencies right here at the farm. Just the 
other morning 1 discovered a deep gash 
in the leg of a broodmare I acquired re- 
cently. The mares had gotten into a fight 
and I had lo run down to stop it. It’s 
most unusual for broodmares to fight. 
Anyway. I took a figure-eight stitch in 
the leg of this new mare and 1 think 
she’ll be all right. 

S ome years ago.” he went on. “one 
of my broodmares named Meadow 
Brown was about to drop a foal a little 
ahead of schedule. In her distress she 
had made her way to the side of the 
house, just outside my bedroom win- 
dow. I was awakened by her groans. 
I threw on a rolic and rushed out and 
sized up the situation. It was a difficult 
delivery. I suppose I got unduly ex- 
cited because I was accustomed to leave 
such matters to my vet. 1 started to run 
across the field to the house of the man 
w orking for me yelling. ’Get the vet! Get 
the vet!” 

"Then 1 suddenlystopped in my tracks. 
'Whoa!' I said, ’what’s the matter with 
you? You're a hell of a doctor! Ciet on 
back there and help that poor mare!’ " 
The doctor threw back his head and 
laughed at himself. “Now this." he said. 
“v\ as a Fourth of July morning. And do 
you know what flashed into my mind as 
I turned and ran toward the mare?" 
"What?” 

“Another Fourth of July morning 
more than 40 years ago. I was riding 
ambulance for St. Vincent’s Hospital in 
New York. We had an emergency call 
to an apartment on Washington Square. 
It was a middle-class family of some 
means, but they couldn't locate the fam- 
ily doctor immediately. The mother was 
about to give birth prematurely. It was 
a most difficult delivery. And, mind you. 
twins. 1 handled that situation with all 
the confidence of a young intern in his 
20s. The father was so grateful that as 
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The Day 
Kaz 
Roared 


Ten years ago Dick Kazmaier 

put on one of football's 

most spectacular one-man shows 



by GWILYM S. BROWN 

T en years ago, on October 27. 1951. 

a record football crowd of 49.()(K) 
pushed and packed iheirway into Prince- 
ton's Palmer Stadium to watch unde- 
feated C ornell play undefeated Prince- 
ton. As the huge throng settled back on 
that warm Indian summer afternoon, it 
looked forward eagerly to a tight, ex- 
citing game between two powerful de- 
fensive teams and two volatile otTenses 
— C omeH's. geared around the superb 
passing and T quarterbacking of Rocco 
Calvo. Princeton's, around its magnili- 
cenl triple-threat tailback. Dick kaz- 
maier. What it saw, however, was one of 
the most memorable one-man offensive 
spectacles in college football history. It 
was a performance that ranked with the 
Ix'st of Red Grange or Tommy Harmon 
and which eventually brought to its cre- 
ator, Richard William Kazmaier Jr, just 
about every honor a football player can 
win in one season. 

Too small for football 

Three years earlier few- people thought 
that Ka/maier, then a scrawny. 17-year- 
old Princeton freshman from Maumee, 
Ohio, would ever amount to much as a 
college football player. He was 5 feet 1 1 
inches tall and weighed only 155 pounds 
when he trotted timidly onto the football 
(ield for the first day of freshman prac- 
tice in the fall of 1948. His narrow shoul- 
ders and slim build made him look like 
a tennis player who had wandered into 
the wrong locker room and had been 
tucked into a football suit by mistake. 
Back home in Maumee (pop. 5.5(X) in 
1 948 ). Kazmaier w-as considered a pretty 
good back and an even better basketball 
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Fly to Bermuda. Antigua. Jamaica (King- 
ston and Montego Bay), Nassau-all at 
one low fare. Start in either direction 
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The Day Kaz Roared .onumuj 

player (he averaged 2.T points a game with 
a deadly one-hand push shot). But at 
Princeton, Ka/maicr seemed to be out of 
his league. 

"I tell you I really felt like the country 
boy I was," Ka/niaier said recently. "I'd 
never really been away from home be- 
fore. There were almost as many guys 
out for freshman football as there were 
boys in my entire high school. They 
looked so much more formidable, so 
much more proficient than anything fd 



KAZMAIER WAS UNANIMOUS ALL-AMERICA 


ever encountered before. 1 was seriously 
worried that I wouldn't get to play foot- 
ball at all." 

Ka^maicr did get to play as a fresh- 
man, but he didn't impress anyone. He 
started the season as a defensive safe- 
ty man and third-string offensive tail- 
back. As the fall progressed, he was 
dropped from the defensive team, but 
saw action for 10 to 15 minutes on of- 
fense in each of the last ih-xe games 
and bobbed up with a 60-yard touch- 
down run against the Penn frosh. Prince- 
ton Varsity Coach Charlie Caldwell 
bru.shed him aside as simply "too small 
for varsity athletics." 

It was Kazmaicr's experience with the 
freshman basketball team during the 
winter that linally started him off on his 
amazing football career. A terrier for de- 
tail. he stayed late after practice every 
day. working alone on his moves and his 
shots. The combination of hard work 
and natural ability proved to be a profit- 
able pairing for both Kazmaier and the 
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buskctb;ill coach. He ended the 1948-49 
hjskelbaJI season as ihc freshman leam'.s 
leading scorer wiih an average of more 
than 17 points a game but, more impor- 
tantly, he had a brand-new feeling of 
confidence and ptmer. 

"What the basketball season told me.” 
said Ka/maier. ’’was that I could still 
come out on lop. that I could still be a 
good athlete in this kind of competition. 
I was developing more confidence in all 
respects and gelling adjusted to thccam- 
ptfs environment. I had no friends at all 
when I first came to school, but now 1 
knew a lot of people. I was a different 
guy when 1 went tnit for spring football 
practice in 1949.” 

Kazmaier was an athlete who always 
showed a profound if slightly humorless 
devotion the mastery of any tcchnit|uc 
he thought made good sense. As a high 
school junior, for instance, he was taught 
a Trank Leahy passing drill by his couch 
(alternately crouching on one knee and 
standing, he would snatch up a football 
from the ground and ihen fake a pass in 
one direction before flipping it quickly 
10 a teammate running in another). The 
drill seemed to work so well that it became 
one he performed almost every day dur- 
ing the football season for the next six 
years. Now in the spring the already 
hard-working Kazmaier played with a 
confident flair that had been missing the 
previous autumn. He threw two touch- 
down passes in the varsity's climactic 
spring inirasquad game and became a 
leading candidate for the starimg tail- 
back spot. 

Tigers' offensive star 

Ka/maier progressed rapidly after that. 
He started every game of his sophomore 
year and led the Ivy League in total 
offense with 1.155 yards gained run- 
ning and passing. In his juniorycar Ka/- 
maier was the offensive star of the 
powerful Tiger squad that swept un- 
beaten and untied through a nine- 
game season and finished the year as 
the eighth-ranked team in the country. 
Oddly enough, it was not until the 
fornell game that year (1950) that he 
really began to feel that he knew what 
he was doing. 

"Before that game." Kazmaier re- 
called. "if I broke loose on a long run 
I'd be surprised to find nobody around 
me. 1 was relying almost entirely on 
speed. But now I found myself running 
with confidence, knowing how to use my 
blockers, knowing where to expect the 
openings downficld. how to spin away 
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"Christmas Is a family affair 
at Boca Raton” Says Sam Snead 

This year the celebration of Christmas begins December 17tli at 
Boca Raton ... 16 glorious days of activity, enchantment and 
excitement for the whole family. And leading up to our Holiday 
House Party, Sam Snead will host Boca’s 5th Annual Pro-Am Golf 
Week, December 12th through 17th. Two golf courses, four all- 
weather tennis courts. A mile-long ocean beach and crescent of 
cabanas. Deep-sea fishing in the Gulf Stream. Sheet, tennis, 
and archery. Haute cuisine. Supervised activities for children 
and a planned program for teenagers. Special evening entertain- 
ment for all. Rates are .surprisingly reasonable, full American 
Plan. Write R. S. Leggett for calendar of events and siiecial 
House Party rates, or see your Travel Agent. 
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The Day Kaz Roared 

when I got iiit, how to apply prc^Mirc at 
the most valuable moment. It was sort of 
a ciilmtnalion of all the games I'd played 
and all the things I d learned." 

Both C ornell and Princeton went into 
the 1950 game undefeated, but it turned 
out to be a long and gloomy afternoon 
for the (cam from fthaea. Priticcton won 
27 0, Ka/maier scored two touchdowns 
(one a 70-yard sprint on a fake reverse 
off his right tackle), completed seven 
of nine passes and booled a punt dead 
on Corncirs one-yard line at a crucial 
point in the third quarter. That vic- 
tory over highly rated Cornell was the 



game that made Princeton's fine season 
possible, and it contained some strong 
indications of what would ix:cur exactly 
a year later. 

It was not the same Princeton team, 
however, that faced Cornell on Oct. 27. 
1951. Kazmaicr was the only returnee 
from the starting ofl'cnsivc platoon that 
hud helped earn Caldwell his Coach of 
the >ear honors in 1950, Cornell once 
again was undefeated coming into the 
game, and so. surprisingly, this year, was 
Princeton. In fact, the Tigers were riding 
a 17-game winning streak. Caldwell, by 
no means sure of the outcome, hoped 
Princeton could score at least three times 
and win by u point. He vowed that if 
Princeton won, the team could chuck 
him bodily into Lake Carnegie. 

Shortly after the opening kickoff. 
Princeton took possession of the ball on 
its own 28. The Tigers scored 12 plays 
later. Ka/maier threw three passes dur- 
ing the march, completing all of them 
for gains of 10, 27, and seven yards. 
But the key play was a typical Kazmaier 
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run. Scooting lo the right on a pass 
play from the Cornell 35. the Princeton 
tailback failed lo spot a receiver in 
the clear. What he did spot were three 
Cornell linemen charging in from his 
right, intent on smashing him lo the 
ground. Ka/niaier did a full pivot away 
from the onriishing group, streaked 
back across the lield. swung down the 
left side and went 22 yards before he 
was stopped on the 13. Three plass lat- 
er. at 7:32 of the lirst quarter. Fiill- 
baek Russ McNeil bucked across for 
the score. 

C ornell came back quickly to score on 
a .34-yard pass by C'alvo. but early in the 



second quarter Ka;’maier threw a 33- 
yard scoring pass to Wingback [>ick 
Pivirolto and Princeton led 13-6. Then, 
with only 90 seconds left in the first half. 
Ka/maicr made what he still considers 
the best running play of his college ca- 
reer. It was a whirling, rig/agging touch- 
down play of seven yards that clinched 
the game for Princeton. 

"It was a delayed buck.” says Kaz- 
maicr. “I look the pass from center, 
made a half spin on a fake hand-off 
lo the wingback and then charged 
straight back up the middle. There wasn't 
much of a hole, hut I bounced off a 
couple of guys and wound up in the 
end /one still running. I felt terrific 
after that. Man. 1 knew I'd done some- 
thing real fine.” 
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choosing those special gifts for 
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TANDEM OUTING 
FOR TWO . . . 

Getting there is twice 
the fun! 

Relaxation, invigoration, 
and a high old lime.' That's 
what a Columbia Tandem 
puts in your life. It's a re- 
vival of a wonderful idea 
of Grandfather’s . . . finding 
new value in the icn.sion.s 
of modern life . . . given 
every modern advantage in 
design and construction. 
Surprisingly low-priced, too! 




Trim Down/ Firm Up, 
Un-Wind . . . with a Co- 
lumbia Cycle Exerciser, giv- 
ing you all the celebrated 
physical and psychological 
benefits of cycling, right at 
home. Has speedometer, 
limer. tension control, lets 
you pre-dctcrminc your en- 
ergy output. 


Pressure passes and runs 

ka/maier kept up the pressure all dur- 
ing the second half, fiilling through and 
around Cornell tacklers, tossing passes 
with unerring accurac>. He passed 45 
yards to Pivirolto for a touchdown, four 
yards to End Len Lyons for another 
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Don’t miss the last three weeks of thoroughbred 
racing in New York this year! Nine races daily, 
Mon. thru Sat. Aqueduct is easy to reach by car 
("new enlarged parking areaj, bus or IND sub- 
way. Racing through November 30th. Go! Go! Go! 




and ran 50 yards on a reverse lo sel 
up Princeton’s linal touchdown (which 
he scored himself on a fake reverse from 
the three). When the game was over. 
Ka/maier had led Princeton to an aston- 
ishing 53-15 victory over what had been 
considered one of the strongest teams in 
the country. 

"The greatest one-man performance 
I've ever seen since I started coaching.” 
said Cornell’s Lefty James, a coach since 
1930. Kazmaier’s statistics tell the same 
story: 15 of 17 passes completed for 236 
yards and three touchdowns. 18 rushes 
for 124 yards and two touchdowns- an 
ofi’ensivc total of 360 yards. Coach Cald- 
well received his promised dip in Lake 
Carnegie an hour after the game, and 
four weeks later Princeton ended its sea- 
son with its winning streak still intact at 
22 straight. 

Ka/maicrmadc the major All-America 
teams for the second straight year and 
led the nation in total offense with 1.827 
yards — 861 yards gained rushing and 966 
yards passing. Honors were heaped on 
him all winter long: the Hcisnian Trophy 
by a record plurality of votes, the A. P.'s 
Male Athlete of (he Year award over 
such sporting heroes as Ben Hogan. Stan 
Musial. Bob Mathias. Joe Walcott. Otto 
Graham. Allic Reynolds and Sugar Ray 
Robinson, the Maxwell Trophy and 
touchdown-club awards from such cities 
as Washington. Los Angeles. Cleveland 
and Detroit. 


Golf replaces football 

A full decade later Ka/maier is still 
serious-minded and works harder than 
ever. He is kept hopping up and down the 
Atlantic Coast as president of a rapid- 
ly expanding bowling business (Major 
League Bowling and Recreation. Inc.) 
that includes among its stockholders 
Sam Snead. Mayo Smith, Perry Como, 
Fred Hutchinson and Billy Maxwell. At 
195. he is some 25 pounds heavier than 
he was as a college football star, but he 
still looks as youthful. I Ic has made golf 
(he carries a 15 handicap) his major 
sport. 

"It's nice to think about my football 
career,” said Ka/maier recently, "and 
it’s nice to talk about it, but Pm in a 
dilferent business now, where you're 
not measured on a football basis. Many 
of the people 1 do business with don’t 
even know my name. Pve been called 
everything from Kessmeyer to Cash- 
mere, and that suits me just fine." end 
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we loft lo lake ihe luins lo the hos|tital 
to he put in an incubator he stuck some- 
thing in in> jacket pocket. I later found 
out It was S35. It was against the rules 
to accept gratuities, hut somehow my 
I'ellovs interns and the ambulance driver 
persuaded me that S35 spent on a big 
steak dinner might advance the cause of 
medicine generall>- or at least tiround 
St. \ incent's, where interns were paid 
precisely nothing. 

"I'm rambling on. But I swear lo you 
I thought of all that during the few sec- 
onds it look me to get hack to that 
mare. 1 saw immediately what the dif- 
ticully was. and with a little assistance 
from me the hirth was accomplished and 
we got a beautiful coll. Later I named 
him War Meadow and he played for our 
team in the National Open of 'SS." 

Dr, Williams stood up. “It's lime we 
had some dinner." he said. 

.‘\ little later we were seated in a booth 
in a roadside restaurant on Highway 77. 


As we scanned the big menu, the doctor 
suddenly leaned forward and said. ">00 
know. I'm glad you came to Dallas and 
insisted on this write-up Not because I 
want any attention focused on me. I 
still say I don't deserve that. But just 
talking about polo and a little about 
medicine- has made me realize how for- 
tunate I am lo have had these interests. 
I love them both." He thought a minute 
and then he said carefully: ■'! believe 
I'd rather operate than play polo." 

A waitress, a pretty, languid Texas 
girl, had come to the booth and stood 
there, pencil poised. 1 he doctor looked 
at her and then looked at the menu again. 
He lowered it and went on: "You know. 

1 wish every man could come to the age 
of 50 with a sport that he can play year 
rounii. He'll work belter for it. Of 
course, a man can't take up a game like 
polo at 50. but there are lots of things he 
can do. Ciolf— without that blasted cart, 
mind you swimming, volleyball. 1 saw 


somewhere that Dr. Paul 13udfey \Muie. 
Cicneral Eisenhower’s doctor, is preach- 
ing the gospel of bicycle riding, He's cam- 
paigning for bicycle paths to be built 
along roadways. That’s all to the good." 

The waitress stood there. She yaw ned. 

Dr. W illiams glanced at the girl, and 
continued : 

".As I say. this write-up business has 
reminded me of the joy I've had from 
polo. I've played all over the United 
States and in Hawaii, too. Eve made 
wonderful friends. I wouldn't begin to 
mention their names. I'd be sure lo for- 
get somebody. They're wonderful peo- 
ple in polo, simply wonderful." 

The waitress scratched her head with 
the eraser end of her pencil. "I could 
recommend the lilet mignon highly." she 
drawled. 

The doctor ignored her. "Last sum- 
mer.” he said. "I went lo England with 
an American team that included Alan 
C'orey and Cieorge Sherman of Meadow 
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10 Dor Ujor’i Trial— 


DOC WILLIAMS 

Brook on Long Island. Billy Hudson and 
Juan Rodriquez of Dallas. It was a 21- 
goal team with Corey at 9. Sherman at 
3. Hudson at 2 and RodriqLicz at 7. By 
the way, George Sherman is siee-ehair- 
man of the U.S. I’olo Association. I 
was along as a spare. My handicap had 
dropped from 2 to one. partly because 
of this shoulder condition. But 1 was s\cll 
represented as far as the ponies were 
concerned. I shipped over three of m> 
own and Hudson had three 1 raised and 
sold to him. Well, to make a long story 
short. 1 never got to play in any of the 
international games. The F:ng!ish have a 
rule against left-handers. However. I did 
play some polo on Cow dray Park, which 
is on Lord Cowdray's estate.” 

"You can't ever go wrong.” said the 
waitress, "on that Kansas City sirloin." 

W ell." said the doctor, "the day of 
the biggest game of all, the British 
royal family was there. Afterward, every- 
body went to a tent that had been put up 
behind the royal box. Champagne was 
served. I tried to make myself inconspic- 
uous because I hadn't played. But. lo 
and behold. lYince Philip came up to me 
and said, A'ou're Dr. Williams. Cow dray 
has been telling me about you. Sorry 
about this left-handed rule. Asyou know, 
1 couldn't play myself because 1 pulled 
a muscle in my thigh.' I was on the verge 
of telling the Prince what to do for tluit 
condition, but 1 caught myself in time. 
'This man has the best medical skills of 
Hngland at his beck and call.' I said to 
myself, 'and he doesn't require any ad- 
vice from a country doctor.' Well, they 
couldn't have been nicer. Somebody nia- 
ncLivercd me over lo a place near the 
Queen and I was presented. I couldn't 
tell you what I said. Then I was moved 
along and found myself chatting w ith the 
Queen Mother. 'Dr. Williams.' she said, 
■you have some splendid horses.' Weil, 
do you know that we got to talking, and 
I couldn't tell you if my life depended 
on It whether we talked for five minutes 
or 20? I never met any more friendly or 
gracious people." 

"I've been out to the state fair all day 
said the waitress, making each statement 
a question, "and my feet are killing me? 


I tell you I'm ju.st ready to go to bed and 
sleep a week?" 

"When it came lime for me to go." 
said l>r. Williams, "(he Sherman and 
Corey children got together and said. 
‘Dr. W illiams, we're taking you out to 
dinner and then we're going to the air- 
port to see you off.' I said. ‘I'll do the 
taking out to dinner.' Do you know 
those yoLing people wouldn't hear of it? 
Insisted I be their gLicsi? Took me to the 
airport? ,\nd when we found out the 
plane wouldn't leave for an hour or so, 
they wouldn't budge until takcolT time? 
'We promised you we'd see you off. and 
that's just exactly what we're going to 
do!' they said. Well. sir. there was a heavy 
rainstorm al lakeolf lime, hut I tell you I 
hardly noticed. Cioing up the steps to 
the plane. I waved to the children and 
went in and took my scat, fastened my 
bell and leaned my head back. ‘What a 
day!' I said lo myself, 'what a perfectly 
wonderful day and w hat wonderful, won- 
derful people!' " 

•Ml the lime we had held the big menus 
in our hands. I had noticed the doctor's 
hands as he talked. The fingers were 
strong and the wrists were as thick as 
Mickey Mantle's. 

"Broiled chicken possibly?" asked the 
waitress. 

The doctor turned and looked at her 
and for the first time he betrayed the 
merest trace of irritation. 

"Look here, young lady." he said, 
"you're a new girl here. I gather. V'ou 
don't know me. I come in here three or 
four times a week and I'm accustomed 
to taking my time in ordering my dinner." 

The girl's eyes widened. Clearly, some 
sort of idenlificalion was called for. some 
kind of status had to be established. I 
waited for Dr. Raworih Wiliiams to in- 
dicate somehow that he was a distin- 
guished surgeon of long standing, a pro- 
fessor of clinical urology al Soulhwesl- 
ern Medical College, a member of the 
American College of Surgeons, a gradu- 
ate of one of the nation's great medical 
schools. He didn't say anything quite 
like that. W hat he .said was: "I happen to 
have the polo ticld up the line and this 
gentleman here is giving it a write-up." 

•And then we both ordered filet mi- 
gnon.which waswhat ihe footsore. slate- 
fair-weary waitress had suggested in the 
first place. end 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASEBALL The YOMll.'Rt CIWIS of 

home j run in ihr Itllh lailiiic on lliri-v 
'in){les ■inO d sdcnficc hum lo iIl-I'cui (he Sjnkdi 
Mdwkt of Osaka t.;, anil win die Japanese kkorUI 
Series 4 yaincs lo ji Osaka, Japan Joe Sl.inka. (Me 
losin)! pilehcr. a 30-vear-s>IJ Oklahoman uho plaicil 
hrie:1> lor the Chi. ago While Sos. .ippeareJ in live 
of the SIX Karnes for ihe Hawks, winning 2 aiisl los- 
■nK 2. rvL'Ciicil the I ighling Spirit A»nr>l. a moior- 
cselc Anoihcr Aniencan. AiuU Mis,iniolo ol H,i- 
waii. ihc Ciidiils' winning piteher in (he se.onil anO 
Thiiil games, was ehoscn Ihe most saliiahle plaser 


BASKETBALL BOSTON ( JLII(.'S (4 0l. wilhogl 
,1 player hsied among (he NIlA's lop 10 scorers, 
nude the most of iheir maichless hjiance. won 2 
games (o coniiniic lo lead the Iasi I’HIl. \Ot 1.- 
I’M I A (4-3 1 spill 2 games hut nuueil ahead ot Nl Vk 
SOKK (4-5i which losi 3, won I STRACLSh 
r>-S| lost 2, won I, tcmaineil Iasi l.OS ANtil 1 l.-S 
(7-2 1 began lo look like a solid Wesiern leader, won 
2 and lost I. SI. lOHIS (4-41. making do with a 
p.iU'Jied-up hjckei'ur). kepi pace wiib ihe same res’- 
iird. (,‘INCINN ATI ( 3-4 1 lost 2. won I , managed to 
Stas ahead of surprising CTIK ACiO (2-4). whieh 
spill iwo games. Di 1 ROM 1 1-3| won iis tirsi game 
hut also Inst I. was in lasi plaee 

BOATING -LAKI ASHINOTON ROWING 
CLUIJ of Scat lie. stroking smonihls . pulled ahead 
after 200 meters, then heUi (he lead lo win (he tour- 
oars-wiihoul-eosswiiin cseiii m (he G.S -Japan 
goodw'ill regalia, al Toda. Japan The winning 
cress: led Nash, William lliiii Ji Charles Holi/ 
And Jjs Mall pulled (he 2.0()0-me(cr Olsmpa's'oursc 
in 7 /) to tinish .3 4 of a length m mint of Kcio Uni- 
sersiis. the closest of three sirong Japanese crews, 

BOWLING O-M I AS, Ihc I astern leasler. ssvepi a 
ihree-game scries ssilh New York lo slas I i/j games 
ahead of Oeiroil In ihe Wesi ihe race was nehl, 
wiih Ton Worth mosine from third to first jfier 
winning one game 

BOXING- RRITAIN'S anuleiir boxing learn hhl/ed 
a C S team ihai iiK'hided five 3 A L ehainpions Kl-P. 
al kSeniblcy Pool, f.ondon. Fngland (leepaei fid). 
The Americans, beginning ,i horope.in tour, lost 
SIX malches by knoekoiils and iwo decisions on 
pviidlly points for butting 

JOHN ('-\| DWTII I . liell'aM haniamweighi, piled 
lip poinis w iih a llicking Icfi lab, bid lei I a capacit.v 
cross il of 10, OIK) unimpressed with his 1 5 -round dc- 
eisiiin oscr Alphonse Malimi, former scorld cham- 
pion, at Wembley, f nglaosl Uiidcicaied in 25 tights, 
Caldwell will next incel liia/irs FJer Jofre lo clear 
up the di'piile li-r ihe haniamweighi tide, 

I Mil 1 (iRl N I M I. in his first fight since losing 
the '.scitersseiglil title lo Henns I’drel. knocked out 
Sl.inrord Holla in Ihc fourth rssiind ol j scheduled 
lO-riinnd lighl al Haniilion. Bermuda 
VON CLAY. Phii.islclphia hghi heavy wcighi, a Uisi- 
mimnc subsinulc. kniscked down Hcavs weight Billy 
Hunter in Ihesecsvnd. fourth, sixth and eighth rounds 
belorc the relercN- -topped the lighl. at Los Angeles 
V'lin <Tas. 12 pounds lightei than Hunter, took the 
fight after Alcjanslro I asoranie stitlered a haills cut 
hp irs training jiul was lorecsl to ssiihdi-iw 
jnvi IORKI.S, uiiderealed New Toik middle- 
weight, won his 23rJ hghl by knocking i>ul <«corgc 
Price, I exas light hcavysseighl. in the second round 
ol a scheduled lU-iound bout at Houston 


rooTBALL • C'HOaTI SCMool of W.illingl'ord, 
Conn, ended the Ihrce-yc.if .'h-ganie unbeaten siring 
ol Lawrences I lie School of Lawrcnccsille, N.J.. w in- 
ning IS-7. al Wallingford. Conn Hriis-e Vloih'v. a 
lormer all-ConnccliCul back.stoied ,ill three touch- 
downs fsir Choate. 


QOLK CiVRT IT W I'R. wmnei ol Ihe IMfil Mas. 
Icrs. went into the final round tied with N.ilionahst 
China's Chen Ching-Po. then shot a ’l) to ssi;t the 
Voiniiiri Shimhun Inlein.ilion.il U.ill 1 ournamenl 
at Nishi Ikiita. Japan Player's 72 hole total was 
2lbl, Ching-Po had 244 and Arnold Palmer 248 
JIM ItRRlI R. former P(i-\ champion, holed a 
h- e-foot p.iit on the isih green, won the $10, OIK) 
Alnijdeil Open hs one stroke ovsr Hob Rosburg at 
San Jose, Call! . I errier's 72-hoIe total ol 274 w.is a 


HARNESS RACING MTIOS BUM. IK paced M-g 
miles 111 the world record iinie ol 2. 1 1 I 5 lo win the 
final leg of the SSO.OilO \mei lean Pacing Classic and 
complele a sweep of ibis three-leg esent, at Ingle- 
ssood. Calif 

AIR Rl CORO 1521 Mil took Ihe lirsi leg of the 
IkSO.IKk) Vmericjn Trolling < hissiv. coseimg ihe 


mile course in I 58-' •, and heating Silscr Sisng by I l/J 
lengths, also al Inglewood, Calif 

HOCKEY MONIRFAl. (7.2-2), after going unde- 
feated the first two ssee'ss ol the season, lost 2 and 
.son I, bill remained (he NHL leader with Is points. 
I OR ON TO (■’-2-1 ) ssisn 3 games and mosed into a 
second-place lie wuh NLW VORK (6-5-3| at 15 
(v-mfs. C HK \CiO (2-5-S) won its second game of 
iiic season, both from Boston, kept pace svub 1)1.. 
IHOIT (3.5.3) .11 Si points BOSTON (2-8-2) ini- 
prosed, spill 2 games. Isui ss as still last with points 

HORSE RACING CRIMSON SMAN (S4M)) 
came from behind to ss m the $301 ,.365 iiarden Slate 
Stakes bs 2'/^ lengths over Ooniil king, at Ciardeii 
Stale Park, N J. The sum net. with W ilhc Shoemaker 
up. r.nced the I I Ifi-mile distance in 1 .44 I 3 (ire 
;<ogi-.57| 

lAM-VRONA IS3.80I. ridden by John Sellers, 
scored an easy fise-lengih siciory oscr Uioaviway 
in the $38,44(1 Schma Stakes for 2-vcar-okl fillies 
,11 Lji/rtT. \fd The wmner. osi n«l by Hob kleherg 
Jr . ran the I I 16 miles in I 45 3 5. 

W ISi SIMP (S'r.KOi. ridden by Hehi>Joro liuslmes, 
won (he first running of (he S5‘.»)(M) lexiiigion 
HandisaP, on lurf. al Aqueduci. N V Ihe 4-vejr- 
old geldii g csssered the I 5 8 miles m 2 4 1 4 5 

HORSE SALES HARRISHLRli. PA. STANO- 
AROIIRI 13 HORSE SAI E . with brisk bidding for 
2 I vcarlitgx sired bv ihe great Adios bringing $4X4.- 
5(MI. sold 7*34 colts and fillies for $2,753,450 Tsso 
ba.v colls. Majestic H.inoser -and Lincoln Haiioscr. 
brought $fi0,l)00 each, the highest bid ol the vale, 

HORSE SHOW C.Vkl OS DAMM JR l4-se,ir-old 
Argeiitiiii.in, roile SherritI in a faultless )ump-o|T in 
Ihc international cup competition, deleated Frank 
Chapoi of WalIrsjLk. N J , on San I ucas. lot iIk- 
PresidcnlN Clip, al W.ishingluii D.C Internalion- 
al Show. The cup was presented bv Mrs. John I . 
kenncilv 

SOCCER IT-M.V turned a tight g.ime mm j rout, 
scoring five goals in Ihe second half to (>eai Israel 
6-0 al Turin. Italy. The victory qualified Italy foi 
the 16-nalion world championsliip lournanieni, be- 
ginning May 15 hi Santiago, Chile. 

SHOOTING WILLIAM I McMillan, a sure- 
shot M.iiine eaplain. esiualcd hiv national record 
for the rapid-fire pistol event ssnh a second-round 
score of 544 out of a possible 6(X). won the L.S. 
International pistol shoot with a ibree-rouiul total 
of 1,768, at Fort 'lenning. Gii. -Army LiCulen.int 
J A SIE.S R CL ARK shot a perfect second round of 
100 Ml Ihc skeet event, look first place in that com- 
petition with a total of 247 out of a possible 300, 
•Another Army man. Corporal OARA L. AN'DFR 
SON. won Ihe smalj-hisrc rillc event for three posi- 
tions, with an aggregate score of 3,402 out of a 
possible J.fiOO. 

TENNIS OS.AAU ISHIGL'RO, Japanese Djms 
Cupper, won Japan's National Men's championship, 
defeiling Koji Waianabe 6-3, 6-4, 6-1. at lokysi. 
Reiko Mivagi, sister of last seal's men's champion, 
won Ihe women's title for the sixth straight .vrar, 
easily healing -Akiko E ukui 6-3. 6- .3 
PILRRF- DARMON oi l r.incc beat Whilney Reed 
of Alamei'a. Calif, m straight vets 6-2, 6-1 to w in the 
Chilean Njiii>nal lennis Championship, at Saniia- 
gn. A'ln H-iydon, the world's third-ranked women's 
plaver. ilcfcaieil Le.i Pcriconi in the women's finals 

6 - 4 ; 7 . 5 . 

TRACK 4 FIELD CORDON I'lKII-. Briiaiii'v world 
record holder at 3,oytt melers. lost his hr't profes- 
siisnal race, at S.iii Sebastian. Soain. Running 10.000 
mclerson a sand circle. I’lric 'ini hed in >1 22.4 lar 
behind a team of Spaniards, bul collected $800 for 
his disap.-vointnicnl and blisters, 

MILEPOSTS DILD THOMASJ HLC.HIS.77.a 
major league pitcher Irom 1404 to 1414 and the onlv 
man besides Cy Young ts> pilch no-hillcrs m both 
leagues, al Eos Angeles In 1410. while plasiiig for 
Ihc New A ork Higb'amlers. Hughes pushed nmehit- 
less innings against Cleveland but was then taken 
out of Ihe game and the Highlanslers lost 5.(1 m 1 1 
innings. In 1416 he piis'hed ihc Boston Hr.ives to a 
2-0 victors oxer the Pittsburgh Pirates, his first com- 
plele no-hiller 

DIED C.LA H ROIJE.RIS. 71. ii.moMalls known 
v.ichtvmaii and s,iiimakcr. who pioneered Snipe- 
class sailing, al St. Petersburg. I la A former com- 
itlcvjore i*f the Clearwater Yacht Club. Roheriv 
siiiled the lirsi Snipe at C'learwjier in 14.33, and for 
the pas! 25 years has music sails exclusively for Snipes. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

JO, 21 r-..-- :-s.c.-r- M- •■ . -■ 57 

Heib S - 00 -.,., 59 ■ ' 60.61 -or 3i C- 

r p - - 71 76 '---T- 

79 B ■ Cs'r.rjhl. .■ - . r- . 

- 80 ‘.Nr- i ke-v- ■ 82 
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OICK HANSON. |7- 
vcar-oli) I ail C'luirc. 
Wis. senior (luartcr- 
buL'k. scored 72 of los 
leam's 4H points, in- 
l'IhJid^ iJiree loiich- 
downs in liiial ttantc 
ajtairisi L'liippewa I alls, 
led Ills school 10 lirsi 
unbeaten mark since 
1<).3.3. when Dick's dad, 
-Ante, scored fih poinis. 



ALBERT SPENCER. 
Lhid'ol' police in Tuck- 
ahoe. N.A'.. sson the an- 
nual AAesieheslcr liole- 
in-i)i)c lournameni at 
the Wykaeyl Country 
Club when he ilrose a 
mne-irnn shui 10 wiiliin 
four inches of the cup 
on a ( 3H.yard down- 
hill hole and defeaied 
a record field of ,5b2. 


MARY STEWART, Ifi. 
tiny (102 pounds) A'an- 
eouser. B.C- HS siu- 
dent, a (inalisi in ihe 
lyfvO Olympic |{10-me- 
icr frecsiyle. swam I l(l- 
yaid huiterllx m 1 .O*!, 
beating rL'coid time of 
I :I0.8 held by Austra- 
lian Dawn E raser. won 
Canada's female ath- 
lete of the year award. 


ROBERT WRIGHT. 
.31, an adxcriising man 
from Vicioria, U.C , 
eompciing in tourna- 
ment .11 Vancouver, 
turned in ihc largest 
catches m six categories 
(spring, iviv and coho 
salmon, smallmoulh 
bass, rainbow and lake 
trout), was named 
the C'ompleai Angler. 


N E D J A RR ETT. 2'I- 
year-oid Conover, N.C. 
gram dealer, won the 
NASCAR Grand Na- 
iional point iitle by 
placing in the top live 
limshcrs m 23 of his 
4fs races, earned S27,- 
285 in pri/e money 
w lilt only a single w in, 
an easy victory 111 Bir- 
nimghain. early in June. 


BILL MIHALO. (I milk- 
man from Studio Ciiy, 
Calif.. .1 walker since 
l'J.31. won the National 
Professional 25-mtle 
rham)vioiish)p> in ihe 
lime of -3;.32.0l. now 
hopes for an L.A. to 
New York walk. Says 
44-vear-old Mihalo: 
"All 1 need now is a 
Sponsor. I'm m shape." 
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19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


FRANK TALK 

Sirs: 

Thanks for Kay Cave's wonderful article 
on my favorite team, the Philadelphia War- 
riors. my favorite player. Wilt Chamber- 
lain. and now. I guess, my favorite coach. 
Frank McCiiiire {McCuin- ii Sitiiul- 

wil, Ocl. .10). 

CtlffORD VS'lRNfR 

State College. Pa. 

Sirs: 

Is it possible that Ray Cave is writing 
about the same Frank McGuire that I know 
absiut? This McGuire, a former basketball 
coach at the University of North Carolina, 
was the coach who: 

1 ) Criticized his own athletic director in 
an open press conference. 

2) Criticized the ACC commissioner 
o|>cnly. 

.1) Recruited so vigorously that the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina was put on pro- 
bation by the NCAA. 

4) In his quiet, aloof way. intimidated 
the referees more than the holler coaches. 

.A great coach.’ Yes. A great gentleman? 
We-e-ll. 

Arthur Simoss 

New York City 
Sirs: 

We here at Carolina were lucky to have 
this man for basketball coach, and we just 
hope the pro game will prolil as much as 
we did. 

RoIURF J. pRAOASZy 

Cha|>el Mill. N.C. 

Sirs: 

1 he best thing ever to happen to the NBA. 

T<».M SS'riL 

Highland Park. III. 

OOGFIGHTERS 

Sirs; 

Hi'll'x Old Angvh (Oct. 10) rings a bell 
for all of IIS who were scat-of-thc-pants t1>- 
boys in iy|7. MK.Ty. 

I salute Messrs. Wynne. Paicn. Maniz. 
Tallman and Co. for their verve and cour- 
age in pronioling the art. Never fear, they 
—or their likes — will be doing simulated 
"dogllghts" for the public‘.s enlightenment 
and their own amusement and perpetuating 
the glory of these old crates that were our 
wings in that era. 

Bob Swim 

Cincinnati 


Sirs; 

Robert II. Bov Ic makes several references 
to (7-iV (iiul lfi\ Btirrlc .4cim but no notes of 
the author, Robert J. Hogan. I have known 
Hogan for many years and think your read- 
ers should at least know ahoin him. He is 
currently wintering here at Coral Cables and 
is still writing stories. 

Sam How ARti 

Coral Gables. Fla. 

Sirs: 

1 have a Bosch magneto taken off a Fok- 
ker plane, north of Verdun, in October iyi8. 
If any of these old plane fans want it. they 
can have it. 

W At LACI fc. Scott 

San Francisco 



EAGLES’ BEONARIK AND BROWNS' BROWN 


SIXTH STAR 

Sirs: 

Many Eagle fans in Philadelphia believe 
your story on the NFL's hard-playing stars 
in action (F/ie S/ai Pros. Oct. 21) should 
be called "Six Star Pro.s" because we recog- 
nize our star pro Chuck Bednarik (No. (lO) 
about to tackle Jimmy Brown. 

G. NtLSON Watts 

Philadelphia 

MARSHMALLOWS 

Sirs: 

1 always thought lluil u marshmallow was 
a "confection made from corn syrup, sugar, 
starch and gelatin, beaten to a cre.Tmy con- 
s'stoncy." 


Now 1 learn, to my great amazement, 
that it is a Southeastern Conference fmn- 
ball team such as Tennessee. Auburn. I SU. 
Tulane. Georgia and Vanderbilt that plays 
cither Ole Miss or Alabama (Foot ham's 
Wi IK. Oct- 10). 

Keep that educational magazine coming, 
there must be other things I don't know. 

1 ! VROI D S. J VRV IS 

Greenville, S.C. 

Sirs: 

If Mervin Hyman actually believes that 
Ole Miss plays a marshmallow schedule 
then he and your board of "cxfieris" need 
to have their rcsi>cctivc marshmallow heads 
examined. 

Alan Saiomon 

Memphis. Tcnn. 

Sirs: 

Folks down this way still recall Ken- 
tucky’s terrific upset of Oklahoma in the 
Sugar Bowl 11-7. And Tennessee has been 
a national football power down through the 
years. To paraphrase Sir Winston Churcli- 
ill: "Some marshmallows!" 

Jack Oi.soon 

Louisville. Ky. 

Sirs: 

Man, did you ever goof. 

Ki n A- Brock 

Jackson. Miss. 

Sirs: 

Please! Phase! Please! No more stories 
of any kind on the phonics from Mississippi. 
What you arc doing is leading s'’'me people 
to believe that Mississippi could defeat 
Michigan Slate. Iowa. Ohio State. Minne- 
sota or Michigan. And this the entire world 
knows is a damn lie, Suh! 

L. J. SVVI NSON 

San Jose, Calif. 

SWIM YOU SINNERS 

Sirs: 

In "Sin of Excellence" (ScoRtevRo. Oct. 
30) you report that New Trier High School 
has been placed on probation because its 
swimmers continued lo practice after their 
regular season had ended. Asa college swim- 
mer, 1 feci that the suiicriniendcnts of the 
Suburban League are doing a gross injus- 
tice not only to New Trier but lo American 
swimming as u whole. It is boys like Fred 
Schmidt and his New Trier teammates who 
will keep the United Slates (he greatest swim- 
ming power in the world. But if high school 
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swimmers are refused the right to test their 
ability against others in eompeiition on a 
national level, what incentive will there be 
for them to continue'.’ 

STtvt Minkfl 

Easton, Pa. 

Sirs; 

"Sin of Excellence" points up some rather 
peculiar thinking about swimmers on the 
part of school superintendents in suburban 
Chicago. However, you have to go a long 
way to beat the State of Minnesota’s High 
School League’s attitude toward basketball 
players. Last March the league declared the 
whole Roosevelt High basketball team of 
Minneapolis ineligible on the eve of the state 
lournament because two of the team’s .sub- 
stitute members had participated the previ- 
ous spring in a postseason ‘’all-star" game 
composed of church teams. 

As if this weren’t enough, these righteous 
moralists compounded their nonsense by 
forbidding any high school athlete to view' 
a professional footbaf game as a guest of 
the \ iking management because "the rules 
forbid any such athlete from accepting 
awards in excess of SI. excluding trophies 
and emblems, etc." 

When the boys have graduated and find 
they have to subscribe to season tickets for 
booster clubs and the like because of pres- 
sure from business associates it will be time 
enough to penalize them for their enjoy ment 
of sports, not when they are in (heir teens 
and formulating attitudes toward authority, 
C. G. LxBoRt 

St. Paul 

Sirs: 

Amen. 

Dick Spfbo 

W inneika. III. 






April — Pinropplf 


from Harry & David Cway out in Oregon) 



YOU 

; NEVER SAWM .• ‘ 

so BIG 


•’YOU NEVER'-’. 

tasteo'mso : 

.. GOOD .•• 


Only 1 person in 1000 ever gets such impressive, 
exciting gifts (not in stores- limited supply). 
You’ll get thanks and praise all year from the 
lucky folks you name. They'll receive a sump- 
tuous gift box every month, beautifully pack- 
aged, each with your greeting. 



12-BOX CLUB Order Gift No. 20 
As shown, for 12 months 

8-BOX CLUB Order Gift NO. 15 
S»me as atwve. omitting March, April, 
June, August. 

3-BOX CLUB Order Gift No. 11 

Christmas, January, February fruits 


> 53 ” 


PPd- ^34^^ 


ppd. 2®® 


CHRISTMAS BOX olone cpd. ^^35 

Royal Riviera Pears*. Order Gift No. 1 

They'D eet'm up — with a spoon'. Handsome gift you'll 

never hear the last of! 


EASY TO ORDER : Send list of names plus checker M.O, 
(No charges or C.O.O.), tell us how to sign greetings. 
Order now— Air Mail! 


FULLY GUARANTEED 




••Of course it’ll never replace bridge . . . but I find 
that a really resourceful player who knows how to 
calculate his odds can have a pretty exciting time 
with SI, The Sporting Word Game’. And— to be per- 
fectly truthfu(-so can his sisters and his brothers 
and his aunts.9? 

'For full details see the order lomr bound into this magazine. 


Get to the Root of Athlete's Foot 

RINGWORM, OTHER FUNGUS INFECTION 

with New N P-27 Treatment 

— AND THAT FUNGUS IS DEAD FOREVER! 



EPITORIAL A ADVERTISING CORRESPOND- 
ENCE Alan G. Skellv. S pur ts liii stRvtto. Time 
li Life Building, Rr>ck<feller Ccnicr, ‘Sew York 
20. Me« York. 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 4 CORRESPONDENCE 

Charlex A. Adams. General Manager. Mail suh- 
v.'npiii>n orders, correspondence and instructions 
for change of address to: Spokts iLLLSlBxTfii. 
540 North Michigan A'fnuc. Chicago II, Illi- 
nois, Change of address requires three weeks' 
notice. Please name magazine and furnish address 
laliel frs'm a recent issue, or state esacily how 
magazine is addressed. Include postal zone num- 
f^r. Change requires old as ucll as new address 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES L'.S.. Canada and U.S. 
Possessions. I sr. S6.75. All other sobscripiions. I 
>r- S8.00. 

OTHER TIME INC. PUBLICATIONS TjMI . I It I . 
FiIHH SI . ARrHITECTLRAI FoRVMand HtU Sl & 
Ifiisu. Chairman of the B.sarsl. Andrew HeiskeU: 
Chairman. Executisc Committee. Ruv E. Larsen; 
Cliairman. Finance Commitlec. Charles L. Still- 
man; President. James A. Linen; Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer, D. W. Brumbaugh; 
Senior Vice Prciident, Howard Black; Vice Presi- 
dent and Secreiars, Bernard Barnes; Vice Presi- 
dents. Edgar R. Baker, Clay Buckhout, Arnold 
W . Carlson. Allen Grover. C. D. Jackson, Arthur 
R Murphy Jr.. Ralph D. Paine Jr.. P. 1. Prentice. 
VVcston C- Pullen Jr.; Comptroller and Assistant 
Secretary. John F. Harsei; Assistant Treasurer. 
VV Cl. Davis; Assistant Comriroller and Assistant 
Secretary, Charles L. Gleason Jr. 


SPORTS llltSTRSTEO SOVEVIBLB I.T. IVM 


Kills fungus under skin surface— e'en penetrates 
into loenaih. Promotes grussth of healthy tissue. 
Guards against lien infestioil. 

Laboratory tests prove Nl’-27 Liquid not 
only works under skin surface to kill fungus 
where it breeds and spreads — but even pene- 
trates into toenails. Works in vital under- 
surface skin layers where ordinary remedies 
cannot reach. 

Using new NP-27 Liquid-Powder Treatment, 
doctors in two leading clinics found that 


Athlete's Foot. Ringworm and other fungus 
infections, even stubborn cases, clear up 
usually within two weeks, often in less than 7 days. 

As part of the Treatment, new' NP-27 Medi- 
cated Powder dries the foot perspiration that 
helps fungus grow, eliminates surface fungus, 
soothes chafed skin, guards against new in- 
fections. 

New N P-27 Treatment (Liquid and Medicated 
Powderj giiaranlt'es cfTcctive relief — or full re- 
fund from your druggist. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



ROBERTA HUNTRESS 


Music of the track 


In 1^50 Robcrl;i Huntress, a newly 
capped graduate of Slate University 
Teachers College. Potsdam, N.Y.. was 
voted the ‘‘music teacher most likely to 
succeed." Bobbie Miccccdcd. all right, 
but not by playing the piano. Today, as 
a hard-hatted professional driver of pac- 
ers and trotters, she is one of the few- 
women to win acceptance in tlie mascu- 
line world of harness racing. 

In making the transition. Bobhiecom- 
piled some impressive credits. At New 
Hampshire's Rockingham Park, forex- 


ample. she set a local season track record 
last spring by earning SI 1.970 in four 
races. And in Toronto's Old Woodbine 
Slakes last summer she set a Province of 
Ontario trotting record by guiding Wee 
Irish— the horse sljown above— around 
the mile track in 2:02. 

When she's not racing. Bobbie trains 
17 horses, breaks an occasional colt and 
does her own shoeing. .She even finds time 
to keep up with her teaching. “A day or 
two in the classroom is all right," .she 
says. ‘‘But after that I feel cooped up." 
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If you smoke for pleasure, not just from liabit, discover the great taste of 
great tobaccos in Chesterfield King. Twenty-one vintage tobaccos are grown 
mild . . . aged mild . . , blended mild~not filtered mild— to be so truly satis- 
fying. Your pleasure's long and trae and filter-free. X o wonder "They Satisfy. 
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GREAT 

TOBACCOS 

malrc 



WONDERFUL 

SMOKES! 
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THE SAME QS£AT TOBACCOS ARE IN BOT h REGULAR CHESTERPIELD ANO Ct^STESFlEtO KING ^ 








bottled in bond 

. 


Nothing matches this rich, luxurious taste 



America's Best Premium Bourbon 



